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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


— ~2— 


THE great Liberal victory in the South Molton divi- 
sion has made twothingsclear. Liberal Unionism in 
the West has ceased to be a political factor, and the 
agricultural vote is lost to the Government. It is 
probably true that the Devonshire Tories were not 
excessively zealous in support of Mr. BULLER ; butall 
the resources of the Liberal Unionist Association were 
strained to the utmost. The constituency was invaded 
by an electioneering army from Birmingham, and 
money was spent without stint. Mr. BULLER 
flourished his family name; Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
failed once more to detect what everyone else 
(including possibly even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) sees, 
that he is the most unpopular man in agriéultural 
England; and the Unionists hoped up to the last to 
keep the seat by a small majority. But in Mr. 
LAMBERT the Liberals had one of the best repre- 
sentatives of practical agriculture, and the rural 
labourers voted solidly for the party which is pledged 
to give them Village Councils with large adminis- 
trative powers. So Lorp LYMINGTON’S majority 
of 1689, five years ago, was turned into a Liberal 
majority of 1212. 

TuHIs event has caused an undisguised panic in the 
Ministerial camp. Mr. STANHOPE’S affected cheeri- 
ness may pair with Sir MIcHAEL Hicks-BEAcH's 
discovery that the “ Radical misrepresentation ” 
which deceives the electors is a proposal to establish 
“the brotherhood of man.” In frantic alarm the 
Standard called on the Government to throw their 
projected Irish legislation overboard, and fill next 
Session with professions of “sympathy” with the 
agricultural interest. One way to win back the 
counties is, it seems, to moralise on the difference 
between “ possible” but “ unknown” boons from the 
Tories and “impossible” benefits from the Radicals. 
The Globe is a little more specific, and suggests the 
application of the ASHBOURNE Act to the needs of 
the English peasantry, an idea which will be eagerly 
grasped by LorD SALISBURY, whose audacity in Land 
Law reform is notorious. There is no prospect that 
the Cabinet will be forced, by the discontent of a 
clamorous section of their party, to drop the Irish 
Local Government Bill next year, though the fragility 
of their pledges puts proverbs to the blush. 





LorD SALISBURY’S “ brave words” at the Guild- 
hall about Egypt did not alter the diplomatic and 
military facts which make our position there an 
anxious and uncertain one. All they did, like Lorp 
BEACONSFIELD's fifteen years ago, was to excite 
alarm and displeasure abroad. We shall be glad, 
therefore, to hear some confirmation of the report 
that he has expressed his willingness to treat with 
the Porte for the evacuation of Egypt by British 
troops. The negotiation will not be a simple one, 
for France, backed by Russia, will not suffer the 
Porte to accept any arrangement she dislikes, while 
we, it is to be hoped, will disapprove any plan which 
threatens to brivg back upon Egypt the blighting 
curse of Turkish rule or even of Turkish influence. 
But any step which tends to clear up one of the most 
vexatious problems we have toface,and which hastens 
by a month or a year the departure of our troops 
from the Nile Valley, deserves encouragement. The 
suggestion made by some Tory print that Lorp 
SALISBURY'S object is to obtain from the Turk an 





arrangement which will enable us to withdraw from 
the assurances given to other Powers regarding the 
temporary nature of our military occupation, is too 
absurd to deserve refutation. 


As Lorp SALisspuryY is said to be willing to 
reopen negotiations with the Sultan in regard to 
Egypt, it would be useful to have an explanation 
from the Foreign Office of the abortive Convention 
of 1887, the most material portions of which were 
published in the Times on Monday. “ Had the Treaty 
been signed,” says M. DE BLowiTz, “ England would 
have evacuated Egypt more than six months ago.” 
We commend this observation to the attention of 
the Ministerial Press, which has somehow overlooked 
it. The stipulation of an international guarantee 
fromthe Great Powersof the inviolability of Egyptian 
territory also deserves notice, seeing that this very 
guarantee was scoffed at by LorD SALISBURY in the 
Guildhall speech. As we are constantly told that to 
talk about evacuating Egypt is a blunder, and that 
to fix a date for evacuation would be a crime, the 
country may not unreasonably ask (1) why Lorp 
SALISBURY proposed to fix this unpardonable date ? 
(2) what has since happened to make this policy 
unstatesmanlike and unpatriotic? It was the op- 
position of France, working on the Sultan, that 
made the Convention fall through, after our envoy 
had repeatedly postponed his departure in the hope 
of getting the Turks to agree. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham is 
noteworthy only as a febrile expression of habitual 
Toryism. His criticism of the Newcastle programme 
is what the Tories have said of Liberal policy any 
time these twenty years. His attacks on Home 
Rule are sufficiently answered by his own profes- 
sions of zeal for Irish self-government. But the 
gem of the speech is the explanation of “ ransom.” 
This, it seems, was an unfortunate expression, for 
what Mr. CHAMBERLAIN meant was not the ransom 
of the rich, but the pensioning of poverty by the 
State. This tale will, doubtless, commend Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to the Tory landlords. It is one of 
those bits of autobiography by which a man some- 
times veils the escapades of his youth. 





In London politics—notably some years ago in 
St. Pancras—it is generally advisable for the rural 
immigrant to discover if his district contains a 
society calling itself by some such title as the Rate- 
payers’ Defence League; and then to oppose that 
society aud all its works. The eminent publicists 
and educationists—among them LORD CRANBORNE, 
Mr. Drtxon-HARTLAND, SiR RICHARD TEMPLE, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the EARL OF Wemyss, and Mr. 
JoHN Lopp—who met at the Guildhall on Wednesday 
afternoon, have not done much to clear away the 
discredit that attaches to the name. Nor is it likely 
that the ratepayers will respond very numerously to 
their appeal. “ Protection ” against legislation which 
will relieve him of nearly half his rates—‘and it is 
to meet this sort of thing,” said Lorp Wemyss, 
“that the League has been formed ”—hardly rouses 
his enthusiasm. Lorp Wemyss evidently looks 
forward with resignation to the time when the 
League will be reinforced by the distressed ground 
landlord. Seriously, no better investment could be 
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made in the interest of the shopkeepers—the most 
heavily burdened, probably, of the ratepayers now— 
than expenditure on the improvementof London. And 
in the interest of London asa whole there is no better 
investment than an educational system which will 
put it on a par, if not with Germany, at least with 
the great towns of the North. This end will hardly 
be reached by the economy of Mr. DiGGLe and Mr. 
Loss. However, if the League gets to work it may 
not be a bad institution. Its proceedings will serve 
as a healthy tonic to municipal reformers. 


UNIVERSAL sympathy has been excited by the 
illness of PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. The PRINCE is 
suffering from an attack of typhoid fever, a malady 
which has an evil record in his family, but though 
his condition is serious, there seems happily no room 
for alarm. PRINCE GEORGE'S constitution is robust, 
and the disease was grappled with in time. There is 
little doubt that the illness began in Dublin, where 
the sanitary condition of some of the barracks is a 
grave discredit to the authorities. It is most un- 
fortunate that the Irish capital should be made to 
suffer by this incident from a prejudice for which its 
citizens are in no way responsible. 


ONLY on the Continent is Proportional Repre- 
sentation a living question : and there its life cannot 
be said to be a happy one. Wherever it is there 
proposed—in Norway, in Belgium, in Switzerland— 
it is the refuge of an anti-Liberal minority, either 
just defeated or in serious danger of defeat. In the 
only recent case in which it has been tried—in 
Ticino, last January—it has served as a basis for 
a complicated means of confusing the electorate. 
It is true the Continental system is not that 
now propounded by Sir Jown Lvuppock. A 
satisfactory test election was held last Tues- 
day in the Conference Room of the National 
Liberal Club. But how will the popular voice— 
under proportional representation—speak with no 
uncertain sound? Scrutin de liste failed in France, 
first because the popular verdict obtained under 
it was uncertain, secondly because, owing to the 
size of the constituencies, it had the dangers with- 
out the merits of the plébiscite. What is the value, 
under proportional representation, of a declaration 
—say, against vaccination—of voters who, when their 
votes came to be analysed, are mostly only thirdly 
or fourthly antivaccinationists ? 


Tue fuller particulars of the American elections 
received by mail early this week tend on the whole 
to confirm the letter we publish in another column. 
Local issues—though there are as yet no State 
parties—decided most of the elections; personal 
reasons secured the election of the better man—a 
Democrat—as Governor of Massachusetts, and there 
was not after all very much to choose between 
Tammany Hall and the Republican machine in New 
York. The harvest, no doubt, had a good deal to 
do with the collapse of the Farmers’ Alliance 
in Kansas and Nebraska: and the Republican 
traditions of Pennsylvania remain unshaken even 
by the recent revelations in connection with the 
BARDSLEY bank frauds in Philadelphia. Two results 
of the elections are notable. In Chicago the success 
of the American or anti-foreign party—called Know- 
nothing, after its predecessor in the fifties, which 
owed its title to the fact that its members were 
organised as a secret society, and that the bulk 
of them were not initiated into its mysteries— 
has emboldened the Chicago police to deal with 
Anarchist meetings in a way more usual on 
another continent. Considering that after New 
York, and perhaps New Orleans, Chicago is the 
most foreign city in the Union, and remembering 
the Anarchist trials some years ago, the fact is 





hardly surprising. The failure of the free silver 
plank in the platform of the Ohio Democrats has 
helped to stimulate the Republican Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the dinner of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to abjure the free coinage of 
silver, and express a somewhat academic faith in 
the future of Bimetallism. 


THE Money Market continues very easy, the rate 
of discount in the open market being no better than 
2{ per cent. Trade is dull. Upon the Continent it 
has fallen off, and is likely to fall off still more, 
under the influence of discredit and bad harvests. 
Speculation is completely paralysed, and, therefore, 
there is but little demand either for trade proper or 
for the Stock Exchange. Moreover, the demand for 
gold for the United States up to the present 
has been much smaller than most people expected, 
while a large amount of the metal has come 
from Brazil, Spain, and Portugal, and a _ con- 
siderable amount is expected from Russia. Un- 
less, therefore, there should be political trouble 
in Russia, or a sharp crisis in Paris or Berlin, the 
probability seems to be now that money will 
continue abundant and cheap for some time to come : 
but an accident of any kind may cause a disturb- 
ance in the market, for the Bank reserve is low and 
the supply in the outside market is not large. Up 
to Wednesday the price of silver was steadily 
tending downwards; but the speech of the Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury on that evening 
in New York has caused a recovery, and the price 
is now 43jd. per ounce. The Secretary really said 
no more than has been repeated dozens of times 
by American officials and what everyone expected 
him to say; but the mere fact that he did not 
recommend the repeal of the Silver Act passed 
last year has given courage to operators. 


On Saturday last there was a panic in Vienna on 
the publication of an alleged statement by the 
Emperor that the relations with Russia were very 
bad, and on Monday and Tuesday prices continued 
to fall in Paris and Berlin. But on Wednesday there 
was a sudden change, and on Thursday Continental 
prices all rose rapidly. The alleged cause of the 
recovery is an arrangement between the Russian 
Government and the Messrs. ROTHSCHILD, according 
to which the latter would relieve the French syndi- 
cate of five millions sterling of the new loan. It 
is extremely improbable that the great Jewish 
house will relieve its competitors of a loan 
which they assumed with their eyes open and 
contrary to its wish. It will be recollected 
that the Messrs. Roruscuitp early in the sum- 
mer refused to bring out this very loan. What 
is more probable is that the Russian Finance 
Minister is buying in Paris for the sake of supporting 
the credit of his Government, and it is possible that, 
as the Messrs. ROTHSCHILD are his agents, he may 
have employed them to make the purchases. Further- 
more, it is to be recollected that the fall on the 
Continental Bourses has now continued for nearly a 
month, and that speculators would be wonderfully 
sanguine if they did not desire to secure their profits. 
As a matter of fact, those who sold when prices were 
high have during the past few days been buying 
back, and thus are realising handsome profits; but 
there is no change in the situation. The Russian 
famine is growing more intense; the crisis in Spain 
is as far from the end, apparently, as it was; the 
crisis in Italy is not over, nor likely to be soon; and 
the bankruptcy of Portugal cannot be long delayed. 
The Brazilian affair, too, seems to be growing worse, 
and everywhere in South America there is matter 
for apprehension. It would be over-sanguine, then, 
to hope that the difficulties of Continental Bourses 
are yet at an end. British securities proper have 
been fairly steady, and the American market has 
been quiet without much change. 
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THE RISING IN THE WEST. 





A REVOLT and nothing less—a revolt against 
LA Territorialism, against the whole system of 
rural England, against the Squire, the Purson, and 
the Farmer—is the South Molton Election, and the 
Tory press know it to be such. If the magnificent 
figures of Mr. Lambert’s majority left any doubts 
upon the matter, they would be removed by the 
sharp wail of disappointment and terror sent -up 
throughout the length and breadth of the land by 
Tories and Unionists when the result was made 
known. The Standard immediately after the defeat 
spoke of it as if it were a veritable Sedan, 
warned the Government that they must expect 
similar reverses, and added that the agricultural 
labourers “ will give their votes to men who profess 
that they would help them if they could, and not to 
those who will not help them when they can’’—a state- 
ment not less significant because the Standard unsaid 
on Tuesday what it had said on Monday. Since the 
election there have been many half-hearted and some 
insincere attempts to explain away the defeat and to 
inspire the dispirited with hope. Lord Ebrington, for 
example, would have us believe that the only moral 
is that constituencies need careful nursing, and 
other short-sighted politicians have been trying to 
persuade the credulous that the defeat is mainly a 
personal matter, and need not be repeated when the 
rural voters are reminded in homely words of their 
manifold blessings, and allowed to bask in the smiles 
of the great county families. Those who fought for 
Mr. Buller—an excellent candidate, whatever un- 
grateful friends may now say to the contrary—and the 
party managers know better: their first impression 
will be their final one. The agricultural labourer, so 
long a mere pawn, moved by his lord the farmer, is 
becoming his own master. Those who know rural 
England well say that never, in this generation, was 
there so much hatred of the order of things ruling 
as there is now. ‘ Half the members of the Prim- 
rose League will vote for you,” said a Tory agent 
speaking candidly of a certuin village to a Liberal 
candidate. In other days this animosity, perverted 
and misdirected, would have broken out in wild 
explosions. Better instructed, and with more power 
in his hands, the agricultural labourer is content 
to inflict upon his superiors the crushing defeat 
of last Saturday. 

Some Tory journalists express surprise at the 
secession of the labourer from his ‘“ natural 
friends.” How could it be otherwise? What has 
the Tory or Unionist speaker to offer him ? 
What comfort can he get from Lord Hartington’s 
speech at Crieff, with its refrain, “Rest and be 
thankful ’ 2 He sees little to be thankful for, 
and it is the first time he has begun to move. He 
cares nothing for Mr. Goschen’s scheme of con- 
version, or the petty controversial points in which 
Mr. Chamberlain takes infinite delight. He is not 
fascinated by Tithe Charge Bills. Even if he 
believes, which he probably does not, all that is 
said about the clever things done by Mr. Balfour, 
Ireland is not Devonshire or Dorset, and in his 
own condition he is interested. The Primrose 
League orators talk to him of allotments, and, of 
late, of schemes for pensioning him when he is 
old. These topics are, if not stale, unattractive. 
He knows how worthless may be the promise of 
allotments while the squire and the farmer rule in the 
County Council. He has been too long a pensioner, 
and he is not sure that insurance schemes are not 
a new contrivance for continuing his dependence and 
shuffling off from the land the burthen of the rates. 
Those who have of late addressed the farm labourer 
come back with the report that he is a changed 





being, that he means, as he never before did, to be 
his own master, that he and his will soon be as well 
organised as any class in the community, that in a 
dim sort of way he has a notion of a rural England 
radically different from that in which he has lived. 
He means to have parish councils in which his class 
will be supreme. He has an idea that open spaces 
should not be confined to populous towns. He 
is not reconciled to being permanently landless. 
The second-rate amateur law and justice ad- 
ministered to him at Quarter Sessions were never 
to his mind; they are less so than ever. He 
has seen the footpaths which once took him to 
his work so “diverted,” as the phrase is, “ by order 
of the justices,” that there is nothing for him but 
the highway; he is not satisfied that this depreda- 
tion of public rights should continue. For him when 
not at work there are the alehouse and the church ; 
he is not sure that his whole leisure should be spent 
in one or other. That raral England, so picturesque 
and pleasant for his superiors, so abject and dull 
and cheerless for the Gurth of Dorsetshire’ and 
Devonshire, he means to try to change; and he is 
not to be turned aside by the old forms of flattery 
or the presence of a candidate belonging to a county 
family. It is just the old county families from 
whom he is trying to break loose. He has had 
enough of them, though they would still use him. 
And when Lord Hartington, speaking contempt- 
uously of the Newcastle programme, says that * it 
would be quite useless for the Unionist party to 
attempt to compete with our opponents in putting 
furward a programme so comprehensive, so tempt- 
ing, and so promising,” the labourer takes him at 
his word, and looks elsewhere. 

What can the present Government offer the often 
deceived and discontented rural voter? It can give 
him a few showy schemes. But it cannot, without 
injury to the very roots of the party, touch the real 
evils under which he winces. He wants to be his own 
master in his own village—to overturn the system upon 
which rural Engjand has hitherto been governed. Mr. 
Chamberlain, on Wednesday, spoke of the Govern- 
ment being “ pledged to deal with the question of 
small holdings, and to make an earnest endeavour to 
restore to the land that class of yeomen freeholders 
whose diminution or disappearance is admitted to be 
a danger and a loss to the State.” “ They’ll never 
do it,’ was the instant comment from a voice in the 
crowd. 

That is the comment of the labourer whenever 
he hears of such “ earnest endeavours,” and is 
told that the Ethiopian is to become white, and 
that the Tory party are to make him, rather than 
the farmer or the squire, the object of their care. 
Sir John Gorst—who has an awkward habit of 
blurting out a truth, and who has accordingly been 
more than once ordered by his superiors to stand 
aside —remarked the other day that there were 
in the East-End of London hundreds of people who 
complained that “they could not get any work to 
do, and yet they had, within fifty miles, land in 
Essex lying derelict, and producing nothing but 
thistles and weeds, which, if labour were applied to 
it, would produce at least some food for the people.” 
He added that the aim of the future should be to 
“get the people back to the land.”. Does anyone 
—except, of course, Mr. Chamberlain—seriously 
believe that Sir John Gorst’s party can sincerely set 
about this programme without offending one-half of 
their followers? The rural labourer, though not gifted 
with particularly “large discourse,” knows well that 
these things cannot be done by the Tory party, and 
so he inflicts upon them the crushing defeat of 
South Molton, and is preparing another, in all prob- 
ability, in East Dorset. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE VILLAGE, 





VHE Conference of representatives of rural con- 

_ stituencies which Mr. Gladstone is to address 
next month will doubtless add much of definiteness 
and detail to the Liberal programme of rural reform. 
London and the countryside have each made good 
their claim, like Wales and Ireland, to the honour 
of a special co-ordinate paragraph in that “ Newcastle 
Programme” which so distresses Lord Hartington. 
The Metropolis and the village, in all else wide as 
the poles asunder, unite in their consciousness of 
lack of that necessary machinery of democratic 
self-government which our municipal boroughs have 
enjoyed for half a century. In both cases political 
neglect has issued in lethargy and decay. And in 
both cases we look for reform mainly to the 
creation of efficient local organs of collective life. 

Liberal opinion on the subject of local govern- 
ment in the counties has greatly ripened during the 
present year. We may take it for granted that the 
Conference will give its cordial adhesion to that 
silent substitution of Parish for District Councils 
which has been so marked a feature of the summer 
speeches. All authorities appear to be agreed that 
a District Council, meeting miles away from its 
constituent villages, would be of little more real 
avail to the farm labourer than is the present County 
Council. Without payment of members and of their 
travelling expenses, the labourer could no more take 
his seat in a District Council than in the House of 
Commons itself; and rural councils on which agri- 
cultural labourers could not sit, and sometimes form 
a majority, would be a hollow mockery to which we 
may be quite sure no Liberal Government would 
degrade itself. It will, of course, be necessary to 
group many of the infinitesimal parishes in which 
every county abounds. The 14,000 separate parishes 
of England and Wales cannot each have its council, 
although each, be it remembered, has still its vestry 
possessing undefined common law powers. But we 
may at any rate expect that the number of councils 
will approach a great deal nearer to the number of 
parishes than do the 647 Poor Law Unions or the 
4,000 brand new districts created in 1888 for the 
sole purpose of electing Mr. Ritchie’s County Coun- 
cillors. It is Village Councils, in short, and not 
any new-fangled artificial constituencies, that have 
been made the theme of thousands of Liberal addresses 
to rural audiences, and Village Councils we make no 
doubt that it will now be. 

It would, however, be a mistake to trust merely 
to the creation of a Village Council for the eman- 
cipation of the farm labourer. Competent observers 
of Hodge doubt, indeed, whether he will, for a long 
time to come, pluck up sufficient courage to take any 
kind of independent action in the Village Parliament, 
even if he can be induced to take his seat there. 
Dwellers in towns hardly realise the weight of the 
atmosphere of subjection which wraps round the 
hearths of those villages in which no allotment 
creates independence and no free cottage gives 
security to the home; where a dispute with the 
farmer means eviction at the end of the week, and 
eviction necessitates an aimless, homeless exile ; 
where the law is a vague terror born of generations 
of class bias and oppression, and the labourer sees 
combined against him the mystic fourfold power 
wielded by the small knot of men who are at once 
his employers, his landlords, his Poor Law Guardians, 
and the magistrates who enforce obedience to this 
feudal order. Add to this the spiritual power in 
the shape of the “‘ Established ” clergyman, and a very 
efficient temporal arm in the guise of a branch of the 
Primrose League, and it is small wonder if Hodge 
sometimes capitulates at discretion, sullenly accepts 





his coals and blankets, and leaves political thinking 
and independent voting to his betters. This is not a 
hopeful field in which to find the “ village Hamp- 
dens ” who will be needed in the rural council which 
is to assert popular rights. 

All Village Councils, however, will not be formed 
of farm labourers. It is often forgotten that a 
large majority of those now living outside municipal 
areas are not agriculturists at all, nor do they live 
in genuinely rural districts. Visitors to South 
Molton know of what political stuff the shoe- 
makers of Crediton are made. The miners of North- 
umberland and the Forest of Dean, the shoemakers 
of the Midland hamlets, the textile operatives of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire valleys, the fishermen of 
our coast villages, the quarrymen of North Wales, 
and many other sturdy citizens, who will be for the 
first time really enfranchised by the establishment 
of Village Councils, are quite as well prepared for 
local self-government as the average municipal 
elector. Even in the rural village the local black- 
smith or shoemaker will often serve as a rallying 
point for popular resistance. But for any real 
growth in rural independence we must rely, in the 
main, upon the organisation of the labourers into 
trade unions. It is the union alone which can give 
the landless Hampden the necessary sense of security 
against being “ victimised’’ by his employer, and 
without such security the political independence of 
the farm labourer is, we fear, an almost hopeless 
dream. 

The recent election in South Oxfordshire 
furnished, if we mistake not, a striking instance 
of the political effect of the labourers’ Trade Union 
organisation. The constituency for which Mr. 
Benson made so gallant a fight was at that time 
in process of organisation by the Dockers’ Union, 
but only a small number of villages had yet formed 
their branches. Careful estimates on the polling- 
day brought out the result that in these villages the 
labourers’ vote went almost solidly Radical. Where, 
on the other hand, no union existed the Primrose 
League swept to the polling-booth a vote almost as 
solidly Conservative. South Molton, it is true, has 
now been won without trade union organisation, but 
in South Molton Mr. Lambert had the exceptional 
good -fortune of extensive tenant-farmer support. 
It is where the farmers are against us as well as the 
squires that the real stress of the political battle 
rages ; and only in a few constituencies are the bulk 
of the farmers sufficiently alive to their own interests 
to free themselves from their semi-feudal subser- 
viency to the landed class. 

It is therefore of good augury, both for the 
efficiency of the Village Councils and for that 
Liberal victory which is to establish them, that 
Trade Unionism among farm labourers in England 
is distinctly looking up. The Eastern Counties 
Labour Federation, a penny-a-week union, working 
from Ipswich as a centre, has increased its member- 
ship during the last few months from 3,000 to 7,000. 
“Arch’s Union” is doing well since it practically 
restricted its operations to Norfolk and the neigh- 
bourhood; and there are signs that the scarcely de- 
funct branches in Oxfordshire and the Fen Country 
may spring again into existence. The London 
and Southern Counties Labour League claims to 
have 13,000 members, chiefly in Kent and Sussex. 
Some farm labourers in the north are enrolled in the 
Tyneside and National Labour Union, and others in 
the National Labour Federation. In Lincolnshire 
and Oxfordshire many agriculturists belong to the 
Dockers’ Union; some in the Midlands to the 
General Railway Workers’ Union; and a few in all 
parts to the Gasnetbon’ and Navrvies’ Unions. 
Whatever may be the case in the towns, in the 
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country all the evidence seems to point to the 
coincidence of Trade Unionism with the free ex- 
pression of Radical opinions. Assuredly the pro- 
motion and development of this form of democratic 
organisation ought, we suggest, to form a leading 
topic at next month’s rural Conference. 








AN UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM. 





HE panic on the Bourse at Vienna on Saturday is 
|. being treated as if it were due to organised fraud. 
In reality, it seems to have been the result of a series 
of mistranslations and misapprehensions. But what- 
ever its occasion, it is the most striking of the many 
recent signs of the nervous tension prevailing all 
over Europe. Every week this year has seen a fresh 
budget either of war rumours or of pacific assur- 
ances. The former are generally palpably, very 
often ludicrously, false; the latter are always 
literally true. But their constant recurrence shows 
that they are essentially valueless. Accordingly, the 
public mind is ready to accept any absurdity—at any 
rate, for a few hours. One day a Russian merchant 
ship passes through the Dardanelles under circum- 
stances which have often occurred before. The 
incident in itself has little more significance than 
the passage of H.M. reserved merchant cruiser 
Ophir through the Suez Canal. But it suf- 
fices to provoke alarm all over Europe. Another 
day, an English admiral lands blue-jackets on 
an uninhabited and perfectly worthless island in 
the Aigean to go through the platoon exercises 
which are their daily work in English ports. Imme- 
diately the Bourses of Europe, disregarding such 
trifles as the elementary principles of international 
law, and not stopping to consider that it would be 
simpler and safer to seize Mitylene itself, concludes 
that Lord Salisbury has done in time of peace what 
Lord Beaconsfield with all his Indian troops did not 
venture to do during a European war. Another day, 
we hear that King Humbert has confided to perhaps 
the least likely prince in Europe the fourfold cha- 
racter of the Triple Alliance. Again, it is announced 
in Paris that the labour troubles in Belgium are to 
be suppressed by German troops. A little later, the 
French Chauvinists—even sensible men like M. 
Lockroy—take alarm at the forts on the Meuse. 
The elaborate international courtesies of the summer 
appear merely as the ceremonious politeness which 
precedes a duel, and is customary where the duel 
prevails. Last Friday week the Emperor of Austria 
told a deputation of Polish members of the Reichs- 
rath that in the event of a war there would be 
serious danger if the railways in Galicia were not 
under the absolute control of the Government. His 
remarks were apparently misinterpreted, amplified, 
and overstrained; and next day there was a panic on 
the Vienna Bourse such as has not been known since 
the crash of 1873. All Count Kalnoky’s pacific 
assurances have hardly sufficed to restore the equi- 
librium. The political world of Europe is like one 
of those unstable chemical compounds which can 
hardly be touched or approached without a dangerous 
explosion—if, indeed, they do not anticipate the 
crisis by exploding of themselves. Those of us 
whose view of history is not dominated by our love 
for the picturesque have been hoping that with the 
growth of nationality—which is but democracy dis- 
guised under phrases—“ the individual would wither’; 
that individual caprices and trivial causes would 
lose their dangers to society. And now the 
capricious fancies or the personal pique of two 
or three people may produce the greatest war the world 
has yet seen. We are free indeed from the dangers 
of the personal power of Prince Bismarck and Signor 





Crispi; but one of the three Emperors is a religious 
bigot, permanently in danger of assassination, pressed 
on all sides by the manifold perils of his dominions, 
controlled by officials whose interests make wholly 
for war. Another cannot seemingly be relied on 
to refrain from eccentric escapades for two weeks 
together. His intentions, doubtless, are always 
admirable, but no man can say what form they will 
take next, or what novel means he will adopt to 
carry them out. But it is not merely that two 
or three potentates may be scared into precipitating 
the explosion, or that those foreign correspondents 
who make it their business to caricature in their 
own persons the traditional vices of eighteenth 
century diplomacy may startle Europe into war. A 
Bulgarian Bishop in Macedonia, or a fussy official 
on the Galician frontier, or even half-a-dozen 
amorous Kurds in Armenia or Albanians in Old 
Serbia, may start the series of events that inevitably 
lead to the explosion. 

The truth is, not that the individual does not 
count for less than he formerly did, but that in 
this state of unrest, to adapt a familiar philo- 
sophical phrase, the occasion often appears as the 
cause. In Central Europe, no doubt there are 
ample reasons for this unrest. There is, first of all, 
the position of Alsace and Lorraine. There is the 
instability of the Austrian Empire—emphasised this 
week’ by a fresh explosion of wrath against the 
German domination on the part of the humble 
Slovenes and the more formidable Czechs; there is 
the Irredentist agitation in Italy; it is not without 
reason, truly, that Austria is fortifying the passes of 
the Dolomites against her faithful ally. But we 
must look eastward for more immediate causes of 
alarm. Russia is massing troops—or, at least, is 
quite ready to mass them—on the Austrian, Rou- 
manian, and Turkish frontiers. The precedent set 
by our own action in Egypt may easily be utilised 
for the “administration” of Macedonia, or even, 
perhaps, of Bulgaria. The only question is whether 
Russia’s empire’ may not collapse before her 
condition drives her to act. She is on the verge 
of an agrarian and social revolution whose course no 
man can foretell. But before it comes Greece may 
strike at Turkey, or Turkey may invite the inter- 
vention of Russia, or the state of Albania may call 
for Servian interference, or the troubles of Bulgaria, 
real and factitious, may reach a final climax; or 
something wholly unpredictable and unexpected may 
occur to precipitate the European outbreak. There 
is some excuse for the tendency of current philosophy 
to revive the conception of the spontaneous and 
essentially unpredictable agency Chance. 

Moreover, in the present state of the world, 
economic difficulties heighten the tension as they 
never did before. It is not that there are difficulties 
between capital and labour, Whatever it might do 
if it were once established, Socialism at present 
still makes for cosmopolitanism. But though the 
working classes are supposed to constitute the demo- 
cracy, they do not at present pay heed to interna- 
tional policy, still less so, if possible, to international 
finance. The political classes, or, at least, those for 
whom foreign telegrams are composed, are, especially 


on the Continent, essentially bourgeois. Now that 


everybody among the comfortable class is more or less 
mterested in stocks, and that capital is becoming 
cosmopolitan, financial fluctuations are felt every- 
where, and individual losses impress the imagina- 
tion of the losers out of all proportion to their magni- 
tude. Economic causes in America contribute to the 
unrest, and the effect is felt in the recurrent fevers 
of the European Bourses. The “educated classes of 
Europe’ have been taught a history which in 





England and France is nearly all about kings and 
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wars, and in Germany contains, in addition, a 
great deal of bad metaphysics about national spirit 
and national destiny. ‘These race theories, based on 
false inferences from philology to nationality, are 
responsible for a good deal of the disquiet in Central 
Europe. Greece would like to attack Turkey ; but— 
putting aside the desires of the young Czech in 
moments of vinous exaltation—it may be doubted 
whether any other people really wants to attack 
anything. But the big armies, which guarantee 
European peace, impress the popular imagination 
so much as almost to guarantee war. So do the 
official and essentially bowrgeois traditions of Pro- 
tection. And so, wasting our resources meanwhile 
in warlike material, we all drift on towards a cata- 
clysm which our study of the situation only tends 
to precipitate, and which, when it does come, may 
form an excellent prelude to a new barbarian in- 
vasion. 








THE VESTRY MIND. 





HE argumentative battle on the London School 
Board elections—so far as the Progressives have 

had to contend against anything more enlightened 
than an egregious combination of clericals and 
landlords—has been, in the main, an argument 
between what we may call the Progressive and the 
Vestry Mind. A certain number of people, ignorant 
of the vast strides which education has taken abrvad, 
and of the truly national pride with which, in every 
country but our own, its progress is followed, awake 
every three years to the discovery that national 
elementary instruction is costing them something, 
and is likely to cost them a little more. We do 
not blame these persons; the men whom we blame 
are the dishonest experts who, thoroughly aware 
of the inevitable enlargement of the national system, 
use the workings of the Vestry Mind to enable them 
to continue to control it in their own interests. Lord 
Wemyss, for instance, is an excellent example of 
the ennobled vestryman (in Sir Bernard Burke’s, not 
in Henrik Ibsen’s, sense). In 1871 Lord Wemyss tells 
us that the School Board rate for London was about 
one penny in the £. In 1891 it is about one shilling. 
Ergo, down with everything but the three R’s. The 
average London artisan, who bears on his shoulders 
every morning the social burden of such people as 
Lord Wemyss, does not use this argument, and is 
not attracted by it. But there is every reason to 
believe that it is regarded as conclusive in first-class 
railway carriages, by all dukes, by most stockbrokers, 
and by nineteen out of twenty clergymen of the 
Church of England. The three R’s argument, the 
pianos argument, the swimming-baths argument, 
the argument from the comparative cost of voluntary 
schools—are all typical flowerings of mental vestry- 
dom. You may point out that the Department does 
not allow even the low creature whom Grosvenor 
Square classifies as the “ gutter child” to be taught 
anything but the three R’s, that no “ optional” 
subjects are taught but those which Parliament 
prescribes, and that the more “ optional” subjects 
you introduce the greater the relief to the rate- 
payers. You may explain that the pianos amount 
to about the fifteenth-hundredth part of the School 
Board Budget, and you may call the witness of school 
managers, teachers, and visitors to the really touch- 
ing change which this absolutely trifling expenditure 
has wrought in the brightness of little children’s 
lives scanted of all things that are pleasurable 
and that young creatures love. You may point to 
the immeasurable inferiority of the system with 
which, by a most cruel and insensate policy, the 
School Boards are made to march in rigid step, 





and may further show that, child for child, the 
School Board teacher costs less than his voluntary 
colleague. You may ask—it has been asked over 
and over again in this contest without a shadow of 
a reply—what particular economy the Economists 
(save the mark!) intend to effect? You may show 
with indisputable accuracy that the rate—which has 
really grown by less than threepence since Mr. 
Diggle’s friends cooked their election budget—has 
been swollen by Mr. Helby’s follies on the Works 
Committee, by “economical” building, by the 
“economical” purchase of sites, by “ economical ” 
treatment of contractors, far more than by the 
efficient administration of the Education Act. You 
may prove that the London School Board costs more 
than the average provincial Board because it has a 
larger proportion of children under its control. You 
may put to the Vestry Mind the simple question 
whether there is any form of national expenditure 
which is recouped so promptly as that on education. 
But you will get no “forrarder.” The conception 
of a collective urban life, which has dawned by 
degrees on nearly all the great English towns—on 
Birmingham, on Manchester, on Glasgow, on Liver- 
pool, on Newcastle—is as yet hidden from the eyes of 
the London “ classes.” Probably the reason is to be 
sought in the fact that the practice of municipal 
institutions has been lacking to them, as the great 
educating influences among the workers—Trades 
Unionism and the co-operative movement—have been 
largely wanting to the “masses.” London exists 
for far too large a number of people as a centre 
of profitless dissipation. Especially has the London 
landlord, who is largely absentee, like his 
Irish brother, developed the characteristic failing of 
his caste in supposing that his social duty begins 
and ends with the extraction of unearned incre- 
ment. Happily for Londoners who are not land- 
lords, this weakness has involved the fatal lack of 
prudence which is the mark of all indulged classes. 
‘The London landlord, in reminding the London 
ratepayer of his public burdens, has placed in a 
clear light the fact that his own property does not 
contribute one farthing to their alleviation. His 
intervention in the School Board election was 
gratuitous ; but it promises to be highly beneficial. 
On the whole we see no reason to believe that the 
Vestry Mind will achieve any more remarkable 
results at this election than at the last. It was 
supposed to have done extremely well in 1868, and, 
lo and behold, it has had nothing but travail and dis- 
comfort of the work of its hands. We do not see 
any prospect of its faring better this time. Where 
is Mr. Diggle’s majority to come from? On the last 
Board Messrs. Raphael, Rose, White, Barnes, Gent, 
Kitson, Curtis, entered as Mr. Diggle’s supporters. 
To-day they are all standing in practical opposition. 
The Progressives will do badly if, now that the 
ground has been fairly cleared of superfluous candi- 
dates, they do not win two seats in the City and 
two—Miss Eve and Mr. Stockall or Mr. Forder— 
in Finsbury. In the Tower Hamlets we fully 
expect to see Mr. Schnadhorst, Mrs. Homan, and 
Mr. G. L. Bruce returned. In Hackney all three 
Progressives stand a fair chance, and Mr. Kitson’s 
return would not be disadvantageous to the Pro- 
gressive cause. In Marylebone Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
and Mrs. Maitland will, we hope, be returned without 
difficulty, but Mr. Baum’s candidature may possibly 
imperil the chances of the brilliant and indispensable 
leader of the party of light. In Chelsea Mr. Gent 
has been wisely adopted as a Progressive, and he 
should have Dr. Gladstone and Dr. Davies as his 
colleagues. Mr. Rogers’s candidature in West 
Lambeth may endanger Mrs. Mallet, but by a 
proper division of voting strength he might be 
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returned in her company. Southwark, West- 
minster, and Greenwich should each return two 
Progressives, and East Lambeth three, on a 
moderate calculation. This would give twenty- 
seven Progressives, with, say, half a dozen Independ- 
ents as a Right and anti-Diggleite wing. We see 
no cause for discouragement here. Mr. Diggle will 
have a party, contemptible for intellect and character, 
but we do not believe that he will obtain even a 
mechanical majority. Unless he does, we hope that 
there will be not a moment’s hesitation in removing 
him from the position which he has abused and 
replacing him by Mr. Stanley. Let power and 
responsibility go together. At present Mr. Diggle’s 
appeals to the Vestry mind have this trifling difficulty 
—that in accusing others Mr. Diggle accuses 
himself and the party whom he pat into all 
the responsible positions on the Board whose 
record he seeks to repudiate, and whose interests 
he has betrayed. 








THE SPANISH CRISIS. 


HE origin of the Spanish crisis, which is exciting 

so much alarm, not only at home but upon the 
Continent and in this country, is to be found in the 
wasteful extravagance of the Government. In no 
European country outside Turkey, perhaps, is the fiscal 
system so bad as in Spain. There is exaggerated 
Protection, which restricts the free exchange of com- 
modities between Spain and her neighbours; and, 
furthermore, the taxation is antiquated and inequit- 
able, the rich paying far less than their due share of 
the public burdens. Worse still, the administration 
is badly paid, incompetent, and corrupt. As a natural 
consequence of all this, the taxes are always in arrears; 
and although Spain has advanced in material wealth 
during recent years, the revenue does not grow at all 
in proportion. At the same time, unfortunately, the 
expenditure is constantly increasing. This is partly 
the result of the political condition of the country. 
The Monarchy rests only upon a minority—or, at all 
events, upon a portion of the people. In the south 
Republicanism is strong, and in the north Carlism 
still flourishes. The Government feels, consequently, 
that it must keep up a larger army than the wealth 
of the country can really afford. It keeps up, too, a 
disproportionately large navy, and it has engaged in 
public works which the national resources do not 
justify. Therefore, as already said, the expenditure 
increases year by year, while the revenue does not 
grow proportionately. Every year, in consequence, 
there is a large deficit, and the deficit is covered 
by temporary borrowing. At the present time, for 
example, the floating debt exceeds £32,000,000 
sterling. For some time before the Baring crisis 
there is no doubt that the Spanish Government 
could have borrowed in Paris enough to fund its 
floating debt; but it was not satisfied with the 
conditions demanded by the great financial houses, 
and it refrained, therefore, from raising a new 
loan, in the hope that its credit would improve, 
or, if not, that the desire of the financial houses to 
do business would induce them to accept its own 
terms. Meantime, as it must have money, it com- 
pelled the Bank of Spain to advance whatever funds 
were needed from time to time. In this way the 
Bank has become embarrassed. Between the end of 
1887 and the middle of the present year—a period 
of less than 4} years—the debt due from the 
Government to the Bank increased over 50 per cent., 
so that at the present time the Government owes 
to the Bank more than £30,000,000. In order to 
make these large advances, the Bank had, in the 
first place, to reduce the necessary accommodation 








it gave to the trading public. In the 4} years 
referred to, the loans and discounts—that is to say, 
the bank accommodation given to the public— 
decreased about one-third; so that while the accom- 
modation given to the Government increased by more 
than a half, the accommodation given to the trading 
and agricultural classes decreased by about a third. 
Trade was thus starved, while the extravagance of 
the Government was constantly fed. 

To enable it to go on lending in this reckless 
way to the Government, the Bank had, besides 
restricting the accommodation it gave to the public, 
to increase enormously its note circulation. Until 
the summer of this year, the Bank could not issue 
more notes than five times the amount of its 
capital, or £30,000,000; and, furthermore, it was 
bound to keep one-fourth of the circulation in gold 
and silver. About midsummer of this year the note 
circulation nearly reached the limit; and as the 
Government could not borrow abroad, owing to the 
Baring crisis and the growing difficulties in Paris, 
while it was in urgent need of money, it introduced a 
Bill into the Cortes authorising the Bank of Spain 
to increase its note circulation to £60,000,000, pro- 
vided it kept a reserve in gold and silver of one- 
third of the circulation. It was even allowed to 
issue more than £60,000,000 of notes, provided 
it kept one-half the excess in gold and silver. 
The Bill became law, and the Government, of 
course, compelled the Bank to make to it further 
advances, with the result that just now the note 
circulation exceeds £31,500,000. But the Bank has 
found it impossible to increase its stock of gold 
and silver. The stock at present is only about 
£9,500,000. Thus the Bank has broken the 
law, having as reserve at present nearly a million 
sterling less than it ought to hold. As a natural 
consequence, the public in Spain has become 
alarmed. Spain owes more to the rest of the 
world than the rest of the world owes to it. It 
cannot—or, at all events, it has not succeeded up 
to the present in increasing its exports largely, 
and to pay its.debts, therefore, it has had to send 
abroad considerable amounts of gold. The exports 
of gold have weakened the Bank at the very time 
when the Bank has been increasing its note circula- 
tion, and therefore has been bound by law to in- 
crease the gold and silver. It is not surprising, 
then, that the notes have fallen to a discount of 
about 15 per cent., and thereby the burden of all 
foreign debts is proportionately increased. As £100 
in Bank of Spain notes are worth only about £85, 
everyone who has to pay money abroad finds his 
debt increased about 15 per cent. People know, 
of course, that the Government cannot borrow 
abroad, and that either it cannot or will not reduce 
its expenditure; consequently everyone fears that 
the Government will go on borrowing from the 
Bank, and that the Bank, therefore, will have to 
continue increasing its note circulation. But if 
it does, and does not comply with the law that 
requires it to keep in gold and silver one-third 
of its circulation, the notes will become still 
more depreciated, and the difficulties of Spain will 
rapidly increase. As a matter of course, there are 
fears that the crisis may lead to political dis- 
turbances, and, if it lasts very long, may even end 
in revolution. But whether it does or not, there is 
serious apprehension in France that the notes ma 
become so depreciated that trading companies will 
not be able to meet their obligations. For instance, 
it is generally estimated in France that investors and 
bankers in that country hold about £150,000,000 
of Spanish securities—Government bonds, rail- 
way shares and bonds, municipal bonds, and the 
like. In this country investments in Spanish 
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securities are not nearly as large as in France; 
still, they are large, and a breakdown in Spain 
would therefore inflict much loss upon British in- 
vestors. Fortunately, however, the great banks and 
financial houses in London have not lent largely to 
Spain of late, and therefore even a breakdown in 
that country would not have nearly such grave con- 
sequences in London as it undoubtedly would have in 
Paris. 

To relieve it of its difficulties the Bank of Spain 
applied to the Messrs. Rothschild and the Banque de 
Paris to renew old loans made by them to it, which 
will fall due in a couple of months. After long 
negotiations this has been agreed to; but that does 
not improve the position of the Bank. It relieves it, 
of course, from the necessity of making a large pay- 
ment by-and-by, but it does not enable it to increase 
its gold and silver; therefore the Bank has requested 
the Messrs. Rothschild to lend it between two and 
three millions sterling for the purpose of buying 
gold and silver. The Messrs. Rothschild, however, 
are hesitating, and it seems very doubtful indeed 
whether they will comply. If they were to do so, it 
is w'most certain that the Government would im- 
mediately require the Bank to give it more money 
—a fact which must be perfectly well known to 
Messrs. Rothschild. But it ‘he Government binds 
itself not to borrow from the Bank, how can it 
pay its way? Perhaps a temporary relief may be 
afforded by the Bank selling some of the Govern- 
ment securities lodged with it by the Government 
when the loans were made. That would enable the 
Bank to buy gold and silver, and for a while to 
comply with the law; but there still is the danger 
that the Government would insist upon further loans. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


—~eoo—- 


YXCEPT for the striking illustration of the 

4 nervous tension prevalent just now throughout 
Kurope which is afforded by the panic at Vienna on 
Saturday—with which we deal elsewhere—and for 
the visit of M. de Giers to Paris, where, he will 
no doubt make the most of the reported tortures 
inflicted on political opponents by the Bulgarian 
Government — the main feature of interest in 
international politics this week is economic. The 
Customs League of Central Europe has advanced 
one stage nearer achievement. The treaty of 
commerce between Austria and Italy was signed 
on Tuesday; negotiations between the representa- 
tives of these two Powers and Switzerland were 
resumed immediately afterwards; the Austro- 
German commercial treaty is to be revised 
for presentation to the Reichstag, and for the 
criticism of Prince Bismarck ; while Belgium is now 
struggling to preserve her commercial neutrality, 
and hesitating whether to admit German agricultural 
products free of duty, or to wait to deal with them 
until a new treaty of commerce with France is 
negotiated. The recovery by the latter nation of her 
position in Europe, which has caused her statesmen 
so much rejoicing, may be balanced by her exclusion 
from the European economy. 

On Monday the French Chamber acquiesced, by 
374 to 135, in the recent action of the Senate in 
raising the duty on American pork. 

By the time these lines are published M. Lafargue’s 
election for Lille will probably have been annulled 
on the ground that he is an alien. A protest from 
certain electors of Lille was lodged early this week 
with the President of the Chamber, stating that 
he was born in Cuba, and his father likewise; 
that he had never formally assumed French nation- 
ality; that he was expelled from Bordeaux in 
1871 as a dangerous foreigner, when engaged in 
preaching the doctrines of the International; that 





he then retired to his own country—Spain —and 
that the Spanish Government offered his ex- 
tradition. A sub-commission of the Elections 
Committee of the Chamber, appointed by lot, has 
been dealing with the question, and was expected 
to give its decision on Friday. M. Lafargue 
states that his father was born in Hayti when 
it was a French possession, but he can produce no 
evidence that he is a French subject, and appears 
never to have been on the list for military service. 
His entry into the Chamber made little sensation, 
and though his friends are confident that if dis- 
qualified he will be returned again by a largely 
increased majority, it is to be hoped the Monarchists 
of Lille will return to their senses in the interim. 

Another contested election in the Nord just now 
is hardly desirable in view of the existing labour 
troubles. In the neighbouring department of the 
Pas de Calais, in consequence of the plébiscite 
of miners taken last week, a meeting of dele- 
gates was held at Lens on Monday. The men 
demand shorter hours, more equal wages, a mini- 
mum wage of 5 fr. 50 c. per day, the re-engage- 
ment of miners dismissed for taking part in 
labcur movements, and the reform of the manage- 
ment of the sick and pension funds. M. Basly, 
the chairman of the Union and a Deputy, advised 
against the strike, and all but prevailed on the 
meeting to send a deputation to Paris, urging 
the Ministry to proceed with legislation on the last 
point. But the strike was voted by forty-eight to 
forty-six. He brought the matter before the 
Chamber on Thursday. Compulsory arbitration, 
though supported by M. Clemenceau, was rejected 
by 333 to 196. The Government has appointed a 
committee of five arbitrators. Meanwhile there are 
34,000 miners out: the colliers of the Nord and 
the Loire are inclined to join, and the situation 
may prove very serious. 

The German Reichstag reassembled on Tuesday. 
Besides the Budget, the programme of the Session 
is formidable, and may prove exciting. The con- 
sideration of the Labour Protection law—the fruit 
of the Berlin conference—will be resumed on 
December 2nd. Meanwhile, the law on workmen’s 
insurance against sickness, now before the House, 
will be debated. A Telegraph Bill, which establishes 
a strict Post Office monopoly, and a Bill dealing with 
the Guelph or reptile fund; the drastic laws deal- 
ing with habitual drunkards and prostitution—the 
fruit of the well-meant zeal of the Emperor— 
and, above all, the Commercial Treaties with Austria 
and Italy, will provoke exciting debates. Prince 
Bismarck, who has announced to a delegate from 
his constituency that he will not attend the Reich- 
stag just yet,.may possibly speak on the Budget 
of Foreign Affairs, and will doubtless come forward 
in the debate on the Commercial Treaty with 
Austria as the champion of the distressed agri- 
culturist. The Liberals will take an early oppor- 
tunity of attacking the duties on corn, the reduction 
proposed by the Austrian treaty being quite trifling; 
and the debates on Colonial affairs will be some- 
what heated. 

Prince Bismarck’s enthusiastic reception on pass- 
ing through Berlin on Saturday need not be taken 
as a political demonstration. Liberal papers, how- 
ever, point the moral that the Government has 
offended all parties, while Prince Bismarck, at least, 
led the Cartell. 

Another escapade on the part of the Emperor 
has caused some excitement. When at Munich, in 
September, he wrote his name in the visitors’ book 
at the Rathhaus. Afterwards, the book was sent 
to his temporary abode for the signature of the 
Chancellor. Whereupon the Emperor took occasion 
to add to his signature the words, “Suprem# lex 
regie voluntas.” It has not yet been ascertained 
whether he meant “ The highest law is the Imperial 
will” or “The king wills the highest (i.c., the moral 
or Divine) law.” But the former meaning is the 
obvious one, and the Conservative papers are doing 
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their best to apologise. As the King of Bavaria is 
a lunatic, the aphorism is particularly inappropriate 
at Munich. 

The printers’ strike—chiefly for shorter hours and 
Sunday rest—has spread from Berlin to other large 
towns. Soldiers have been employed in Munich to 
print urgent official documents. The municipal 
elections in Berlin show large Socialist gains—six 
seats on the first ballot. 

During the discussion of the Budget of Education 
in the Austrian Reichsrath on Saturday, the Minister 
of Education, Herr von Gautsch, defended the 
teaching of German on the ground that it was 
necessary for the unity of the Empire to employ 
a language understood by all cultivated persons. 
This was, of course, taken by the Slavs as an insult 
to Slav culture; a Slovene deputy appealed to the 
Divine protection on behalf of his nationality: a 
Czech supported him: the Catholic Conservatives— 
who are Germans—sympathised; the German Liberals 
supported the Minister and defied the Slavs: and 
people are talking of a reconstruction of the 
Ministry. The question of the official language 
the leading question for years in Bohemia—is always 
sure to excite a storm in Austria. 

The Norwegian General Election is slowly drag- 
ging on to its close. The Government has secured 
at least sixty of the 114 seats. Whether they will 
have a sufficient majority to pass any of their three 
great reforms remains to be seen. 

We deal elsewhere with the financial crisis in 
Spain. The municipal elections in Lisbon show a 
very decided Republican decline. On Sunday the 
King and Queen will visit Oporto—the centre of the 
Republican agitation. 

King Milan has renounced all his rights in Servia, 
for a consideration—the Government guaranteeing 
the loan of 2,000,000 frances already made him by a 
Russian bank. 

The first meeting to protest against the privileges 
accorded to the Pope by the law of guarantees was 
held on Sunday in the Teatro della Cannobiana at 
Milan, and prematurely dissolved by a commissary 
of police on the reading of a telegram of sympathy 
speaking offensively of the Pope. The place was 
cleared by soldiers and police. Signor Cavallotti will 
bring the matter before the Chamber. Two thousand 
persons, mostly working men, were present. 

Judgment in the Livraghi-Cagnassi prosecution 
Was given at Massowah yesterday. The case 
against these two personages had practically been 
abandoned. The telegrams mention the charges of 
murder against them, but they have been now tried 
only for misappropriation of confiscated property 
and conspiracy to accuse certain natives of treason. 
They were acquitted, though some of their native 
associates were sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment. 

A National Exhibition was opened at Palermo by 
the King of Italy on Sunday. 

The Peace Congress was closed on Monday. 

In Russia a great conspiracy to promote the intro- 
duction of a popular assembly has been discovered, 
and sixty arrests have been made at Moscow. Brig- 
andage—owing to the famine —is said to be rampant 
near Cracow. The illness of the Minister of Finance is 
officially denied. The management of the Caucasian 
railways has broken down, and the surplus grain is 
rotting at the stations. 

Emigration to Argentina is reviving—some 2,500 
emigrants having left Genoa for Buenos Ayres on 
Friday week ; but the situation is said to be serious. 
The troops in Buenos Ayres are kept under arms. 
Another revolution is feared, and there are rumours 
of a military mutiny at Rosario. 

The news from Brazil is sent under Government 
supervision; but there is no doubt that the province 
of Rio Grande—though divided against itself—is 
mainly at open war with the- Dictator, that it is 
fully prepared, and that the movement is largely 
eontrolled by Monarchists:; and that Sao Paulo 
is likely to follow. The insurgents have adopted 





a new flag, and blocked the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. 

The Cabinet crisis in Chili is over. Setior Montt 
has been unanimously elected President. 





A ROUMANIAN FARM ON THE RUSSIAN 
BORDER. 





NHE visit I paid to the farm of my Roumanian 
friend interested me chiefly because his estate 
lay close to the Russian border; and as newspapers 
told me that famine was staring the population of 
that country in the face, it was naturally of interest 
to note how far the same conditions prevailed in 
a country with about the same soil and climate. 
My host, moreover, was a man of wide travel and 
broad sympathies, conversant with his country’s 
needs, and ready to enlighten my ignorance. To 
assure me, however, against possible error, we went 
together to call upon his farmer, and secure his com- 
pany for a drive over the estate. The farmer was 
intelligent, well dressed, and living in a house 
furnished as comfortably as that of any farmer in 
England or America. While the horses were being 
harnessed I asked the prices of various things, and 
noted the following :— 

His yoke of ordinary mountain oxen cost £6. 

His best yoke of oxen, of the plains, cost £12. 

His four-wheeled ox waggon, with pole like ours, 
but no iron tyres, cost £5. 

His best farm waggon, made all by hand in his 
village, and one that struck me as very strong, light, 
and useful, and which I was told carried 2,650 kilo- 
grammes (5,830 pounds), cost him £12. 

His pair of ordinary but useful horses cost £20. 

His best pair of very strong, swift, and handsome 
Bessarabian horses cost him £40—a pair that would 
have excited envy in any stable. 

He pays his men two frances a day during har- 
vest, and half that amount in the winter-time, in 
addition to their food and lodging. 

Such items as I jotted down in this farm-yard 
refer only to what an individual farmer did on a 
Roumanian farm in the autumn of 1891, and can only 
serve as the basis for generalisation in so far as his 
experience is that of other farmers of the country— 
which I am assured is the case. The prices I mention 
are low, but the cost of living is in correspondence ; 
and my host can give an able-bodied man all he can 
consume, including a reasonable amount of wine, 
for sixty centimes, or less than sixpence a day. 
The labourers and peasants that I met in the 
fields and about the roadways looked well fed, hardy, 
and industrious; their cottages clean and com- 
modious. 

“But what of the Russians?” I asked. “Are 
they not starving over there, while you are rolling 
in plenty?” 

“That,” answered my host, “is the fruit of Pro- 
tection. We are glad to pay for their horses and 
oxen, and no doubt some of them would like to have 
our corn; but, as matters stand, you could not 
induce one of my peasants to cross the Russian 
frontier.” 

On my journey down the Danube I had coasted 
the whole southern frontier of Roumania, and was 
struck by the large quantity of English steamers 
moored to the banks, and taking in cargoes of grain 
—not to speak of craft of other countries. In view 
of the alleged famine in Russia it was reasonable to 
assume that most of this food-stuff was destined to 
relieve the distress within the Czar’s dominions, but 
such was not the case I discovered. It was intended 
mainly for western Europe. My host subsequently 
prepared for me a statistical table of Roumanian 
trade for the five years preceding 1889, the average 
of which showed the strange fact— 

Ist. That nine-tenths of it was with western 
Europe—England, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Spain, Sweden, and 
Norway. 
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2nd. That only one-tenth of it was with the East; 
and 

3rd. That in this one-tenth, two-thirds is repre- 
sented by Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and Turkey ; 

ith. That only one-third of this tenth represents 
the trade carried on with her nearest neighbour 
Russia. 

In view of this, why should English and 
Americans collect money for a people who, while 
reported as starving, refuse to satisfy their needs by 
trading with neighbours who are more than willing 
to satisfy their wants? 

We drove many miles by the side of splendid 
fields of maize, wheat, and oats—all testifying to the 
bounty of the Almighty, for not in many years has 
such a splendid harvest been known. I have in- 
spected many fields ripe for harvest in Manitoba 
and Minnesota, but never saw anything to surpass 
the grain harvested this year along the Russian side 
of Roumania. When we came to where the steam- 
threshers were puffing and shaking the hard red 
berries from the wheat stalks, we found a number of 
Greek grain buyers, who had come here from the 
Danube to bargain for their principals, coming 
directly to the farmer with bags and carts, in 
order to lose no time. The wheat in question was 
finding ready sale, although the price had risen 
since last year in the ratio of 9 frances to 14 franes 
the sack, the traders paying only about 1 frane for 
a kilogramme, or, say, 10d. for 2‘2 pounds, at which 
rate the quarter—-of twenty-eight pounds—would 
represent only a cash value on the farm of twelve 
shillings. How cheaply the Roumanian is fed com- 
pared with his fellow-man in the British Isles appears 
when we recall that since 1846 the average price of 
wheat in England has never fallen below thirty 
shillings a quarter. 

The land question in Roumania appears to have 
been settled tolerably, for to my questions on this 
subject I received the following answers :— 

“Up to 1866 the relation of peasants to proprie- 
tors was feudal and unsatisfactory. The peasants 
were bound to give twenty-two days of their labour 
out of every year to the lord of the land, who, 
naturally, selected the days that suited him best, 
and who also took as tribute one-third of all that 
the peasant raised upon his land. Under this 
system the owner worked his estate for nothing, 
and was only too glad to let his peasants have all 
the land they would cultivate. 

“But that system had this drawback—that the 
peasants did not feel any particular allegiance to 
the soil of the landlord, and were constantly shifting 
from one estate to another, much as sailors go from 
ship to ship, hunting for an easy forecastle. 

“The rural law passed in 1866 forced every 
estate to transfer to each peasant upon it eleven 
pogons (about twelve acres) in fee simple; thus at 
one stroke abolishing serfdom in the kingdom. In 
addition, the State made a present of eleven addi- 
tional pogons to each peasant who married, making 
him, not merely a free man, but one fairly started 
in the line of prosperity. So far the scheme worked 
well. The estates thus transferred were declared in- 
alienable for at least fifty years, so as to prevent 
the former masters buying back the land they had 
been forced to part with. My estate,” continued my 
host, “ brings me in thirty thousand francs a year, of 
which ten per cent., or three thousand francs, goes to 
the Government as tax. The peasant, however, has to 
pay double the tax, or twenty per cent.—not only the 
ten per cent. that I pay, but ten per cent. additional 
as the interest on the money which the State de- 
voted in 1866 to buying the land from his farmer 
master. As a landlord I do not object to the burdens 
which others bear on my account; but as a man I 
feel that the peasants have some cause to grumble.” 

There is reason to fear that the double burden of 
taxation now resting upon the Roumanian peasant 
represents a grievance which the politician of a 
certain class is never slow to utilise for the sake of 
posing as the people's tribune, and that the landlords 





themselves would have been wise in their generation 
had they asked no price for the few acres each was 
made to surrender in 1866. But many as must be 
the faults of any measure so sweeping as the Rou- 
manian rural law, it has done the country good, and 
raised the peasants infinitely beyond the level of 
their fellow-creatures on the Russian side of the 
frontier. They are now free men before the law ; 
their property is secured to them; and they are sure 
that though the present generation bears a heavy 
burden, it is leaving a precious heritage to the next. 
From what I learned on this Roumanian farm, 
and from conversation with capable people of that 
country, I feel justified in concluding that the Rou- 
manian peasants may be counted upon to resist 
aggression on the part of Russia; not so much from 
sentimental regard for the parties to the Triple 
Alliance, as from the conviction that their material 
prosperity is vastly greater than that of their 
neighbours across the Pruth, and that they have 
everything to lose by becoming tributary to’ Holy 


Russia. 
Russia POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








MRS. GRIMWOOD'S STORY.* 





N? one can read Mrs. Grimwood's narrative with- 
1 out perceiving that, although it does not 
directly challenge the policy which led to the 
disaster in Manipur, it has all the moral effect of 
a deadly indictment. There is not a word of 
censure on the astonishing errand which took Mr. 
Quinton to Manipur, nor upon the still more aston- 
ishing means he was instructed to employ in order 
to assert the authority of the Indian Government. 
But by describing in vivid detail the condition of 
affairs before and after the flight of the exiled 
Maharajah, Mrs. Grimwood makes it plain that such 
a piece of meddlesome folly as the mission of the Chief 
Commissioner is rare even in the annals of bureau- 
cracy. The revolution in Manipur was caused by 
a family quarrel amongst the princes. Rejecting 
Mr. Grimwood's offer to act as intermediary, the 
Maharajah fled the country in a panic. He was 
succeeded as Regent by the Jubraj, whose title 
passed to the Senaputti—the man who has been 
execrated by the Indian Government as one of the 
most notorious ruffians in the East. By the 
Grimwoods he was regarded as an Oriental of 
the best type. “He was manly and generous 
to a fault, a good friend, and a bitter enemy. 
We liked him because he was much more broad- 
minded than the rest. If he promised a thing 
that thing would be done, and he would take the 
trouble to see himself that it was done, and not 
be content with simply giving the order.” He lost 
no opportunity of showing courtesy and kindness to 
the Grimwoods ; and it is significant that although he 
repaid with treachery what he regarded as treachery, 
there is no syllable of resentment against him in 
Mrs. Grimwood's testimony. As for the revolution, 
it was manifestly a public benefit. “The improve- 
ment was very great in everything. Roads that had 
been almost impassable in the ex-Maharajah’s reign 
were repaired and made good enough to drive on. 
Bridges that had been sadly needed were erected, 
some of them on first-class plans, which were calcu- 
lated to last three times as long as the flimsy 
structures which existed previously. The people 
seemed happier and more contented, and my husband 
found it much easier to work with the Manipur 
durbar than he had done when there were eight 
opinions to be consulted instead of four. There 
were no more petty jealousies and quarrels among 
the princes, and I had no fears about asking them 
all at once to any festivity.” 

Such a state of affairs might have been ex- 
pected to commend itself to any rational authority 





* “My Three Years in Manipur.” By Ethel St. Clair Grimwood, 
Richard Bentley & Son. 
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exercising the powers of suzerainty. But the Viceroy 
and his advisers chose to think otherwise—upon 
what information no human being has yet divined. 
It never entered Mr. Grimwood’s head that the 
majesty of the Indian Government had been affronted; 
but then he was a sensible man, and he was on the 
spot. He had every means of knowing the personal 
character of the new Jubraj, and he respected and 
trusted a prince whom the Viceroy, in his superior 
wisdom, thought it expedient to seize and deport 
“like a common felon.” 

Mrs. Grimwood protests against the reproach 
which has been cast upon her husband's memory 
that he was too friendly with the chief author of 
the revolution. Such a charge is an apt illustration 
of that hardihood in which red tape is without a 
peer. What is the object of keeping a British 
Resident in a State like Manipur if he is not to 
enjoy the full confidence of the ruling family, and 
to impress upon them the justice and sense of the 
Government he represents? It was Mr. Grimwood’s 
misfortune that, having lived in perfect amity with 
the Manipur princes, he was forced, by the blind 
ignorance of his superiors at Calcutta, to be the 
instrument of a policy which was neither just nor 
sensible. “My husband,” says Mrs. Grimwood, “ was 
sent to the palace to see the Jubraj, and convey 
to him personally the orders of the Government, and 
use all his influence to persuade the prince to give 
himself up quietly, telling him at the same time that 
the proposed banishment was not to last for ever, 
but that it would depend chiefly on his good be- 
haviour, and eventually at the death of his brother, 
the Regent, he (the Jubraj) would be allowed to 
return to Manipur and ascend the throne as Maha- 
rajah.” Such instructions are almost too childishly 
absurd for belief. Here is a perfectly tranquil State, 
administered with equity and success. If Manipur 
had been left alone, Mr. Grimwood would have been 
alive to-day, playing polo with the princes, who 
never harboured the smallest ill-will against him. 
But it pleased the blundering bureaucrats at Cal- 
cutta, while they actually recognised the validity of 
the new administration, to order the chief author 
ef it to become an exile during their will and 
pleasure, under a promise that he should eventually 
be made Maharajah! If he was the desperate 
character he has been painted in some fantastic 
documents, no such promise should have been 
given him. If he was not, no language is too 
strong to condemn the policy which, without the 
smallest warning, threatened him with indefinite 
banishment. To treat a high-spirited prince as a 
rebel, and then tell him that if he behaves well 
during his punishment he shall be rewarded with a 
regal ticket-of-leave, is one of the most stupid bur- 
lesques of government to be found in history. What 
wonder that the Jubraj regarded the whole dis- 
graceful business as a trick, and turned like a tiger 
on the unfortunate Englishmen who laid down their 
lives in loyalty to a duty which ought never to have 
been imposed upon them ? 

Of the clearness, justice, and womanly courage 
which distinguish Mrs. Grimwood's story it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. She describes with 
many graphic touches her domestic life in Manipur; 
the happy and uneventful days which carried so 
little presage of a bloody tragedy. The princes 
were always agreeable visitors, and enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly at the Residency, though their 
caste did not permit them to accept the usual hospi- 
talities of an English host. They were interested in 
Mr. Grimwood’s weapons, accompanied him on shoot- 
ing expeditions, and treated him with an unvarying 
cordiality. The young princesses were absorbed 
in Mrs. Grimwood's toilette, and amused her with 
their intelligence and good-humour. Princes and 
people were alike simple, unaffected, and incap- 
able of dark designs against the Indian Government. 
There was no part of the Empire in which the 
representatives of British supremacy were more 
respected and more secure, or in which the natives 





less deserved that repute of bloodthirsty savages 
which is the customary lot of natives who venture 
to exasperate the great official mind. No man can 
lay down this book without feeling that the dis- 
turbance of this peace and security was a grossly 
wanton act, and that the responsibility for the 
sacrifice of most valuable lives rests heavily upon 
the Government of India. This feeling is none the 
less keen because the brave woman who lost 
her husband in this calamity, and whose simple 
heroism has been rewarded by the special favour of 
her Sovereign, utters no murmur against the cruel 
fatuity which blighted her life. There appears to 
have been some insinuation that the helplessness 
of this lady during the retreat from Manipur was the 
means of bringing discredit on the troops. In what 
quarter this particular baseness originated we will 
not inquire. “I think that the honour of England,” 
says Mrs. Grimwood, with great spirit, “is as dear to 
us women as it is to the men;” and she adds that 
the women of England have that in them which 
would enable them to come as nobly and honour- 
ably as the men out of any dilemma. But we 
are afraid that in this comparison Mrs. Grimwood 
does a good deal more than justice to the nobility 
of the Indian Government. 








WHY GO TO MASHONALAND? 





O anyone who has the slightest knowledge of the 

goldfields of South Africa it is a pitiful sight 
just now to watch the departure of a Cape steamer 
outward bound, bearing its load of healthy and 
light-hearted young men— almost every one of 
whom is stricken with that most dangerous of all 
fevers, the gold fever, and convinced that he, at all 
events, is destined to make his fortune out of the 
precious metal which has lured thousands of others 
to ruin. How many of them will do so? how many 
of them will even make a living in (Heaven save the 
mark!) this new Eldorado? It is the old, old story 
—credulousness and enthusiasm on the one hand, 
specious promises and lying prospectuses on the 
other. Three years ago it was in Johannesburg and 
the Transvaal that young men were to become mil- 
lionaires in six months; now it is Fort Salisbury and 
Mashonaland. We have seen it all so often, at 
Lydenberg, at Pilgrim’s Rest, at the Tati, at Bar- 
berton. It would seem as if Providence had specially 
handed over South Africa to the tender mercies of 
the emigration-agent and the company-monger, as if 
from time immemorial it had been noted down to be 
their happy hunting-ground. 

Boom has succeeded boom, and “ rush” has suc- 
ceeded rush: wherever the soil has seemed at all 
likely, from the Zambesi to the Orange River, from 
Delagoa Bay to the great Kalahari Desert, men have 
toiled late and early with a perseverance that in any 
other business would have secured them long ago a 
comfortable independence, with a patience born of 
a never-failing hope that some day or other they 
would by one lucky stroke recoup themselves for all 
their previous labour. Nevertheless, you can count 
on your two hands the number of men who have 
made even a competence out of gold-mining in South 
Africa. And the reason is not far to seek. Nowhere 
except in the very exceptional cases of the alluvial 
fields in California and Australia, do you find gold 
as you find sand on the seashore; the nuggets and 
the “dust” have to be dug for, and dug for un- 
commonly hard. To do this, the digger must have 
tools which cost money, and he must have food, 
which is always at fabulous prices on a gold-field ; 
he will be lucky if he can live under a pound a day, 
so that before he begins to make a profit he must 
extract at least two ounces of pure “ stuff” per week 
from the gold-bearing soil, a task anybody who has 
tried it, even on what is called a “ payable” gold- 
field, will find no easy one to accomplish. 

How will it fare with the ingenuous searcher 
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after wealth if, abandoning all idea of digging in 
propria persona for the precious metal, he puts 
himself and his capital into the hands of the wily 
company promoter? Is not the plaint of “ the 
widow and the orphan” a sufficient answer? We 
do not wish to imply that every man who forms a 
company for the purpose of working a gold mine 
does so deliberately intending to swindle the public; 
but anyone who has watched the course of South 
African mining companies will arrive at the con- 
clusion that in nine cases out of ten whatever profits 
there have been have found their way into the 
pockets of the promoter. It is of this species of 
highwayman that we would have the young men who 
are now rushing into Mashonaland especially aware. 
Already there are rumours of claims pegged out, of 
rich “ finds,” of wonderful reefs. Soon the company- 
promoter and his friends will again be on the war- 
path. What they did in Barberton, what they did 
in Johannesburg, that will they attempt with fresh 
vigour and undiminished effrontery in this new 
territory of the Chartered Company. Far beit from 
us to deny that gold exists in Mashonaland; un- 
biassed explorers whose word can be relied on have 
seen it in the possession of the natives, and have 
also found it themselves. We will even admit that 
it may be worth the while of a few patient and ex- 
perienced diggers—men who are old hands at the 
game, and already on or near the spot—to prospect 
and peg out a few claims; but there is a vast 
difference between this and the “booming” of a 
new country by means of exaggerated reports pro- 
mulgated with the intention of attracting the money 
of the public and the labour of the immigrant. The 
truth is, that the moment the ordinary investor gets 
bitten with the gold craze he ceases for the time to 
be # reasoning being. Cool and wary speculators 
who are not to be tempted by Argentines and 
Uruguays lose their heads the moment the word 
gold is mentioned, and tumble over each other in 
their feverish desire to take shares in some bogus 
mine which is reported to be yielding Heaven knows 
how many ounces to the ton. 

The public seems incapable of realising the fact 
that after all gold is only & commodity, just like 
anything else; gold is not wealth, and if it costs 
four pounds sterling to raise every ounce of a com- 
modity which you can only sell afterwards at three 
pounds ten, it is obvious that the concern cannot be 
a paying one, whether the commodity to be raised 
is gold or silver, or cattle or walking-sticks. Now 
what reason is there to suppose that the mines to be 
worked and the companies to be formed in Mashona- 
land will pay any better than they have at Barberton 
or at Johannesburg? At the former place millions 
have been wasted in expensive plant and machinery 
which, for all the profit that has accrued to the 
luckless investors, might as well have been thrown 
into the sea. How many of the couple of hundred 
mines floated in Johannesburg are at the present 
moment paying any dividend at all ?—a dozen, per- 
haps, at most. And this not because there is any 
lack of the precious metal, but simply and solely 
because the cost of production is so enormous. The 
Witwatersrand district has proved itself to be one 
of the richest gold-bearing areas the world has ever 
heard of ; during the past four years more than five 
million pounds worth of gold have been extracted 
from it, yet not one per cent. of the people who have 
been interested in the country are one penny the 
richer for it. The difficulty which has hitherto been 
fatal to the Rand is the same which those who are 
so eager for other people to invest money in their 
mines will have to confront in Mashonaland, and it 
is a difficulty which we have no hesitation in saying 
will for a long time to come prove insurmountable. 

Every young man who intends to try his luck in 
Mashonaland should have a clear idea in his mind 
before he starts as to why he is going. If he means 
to settle out there because he thinks he can do better 
for himself than at home, and if he is content to 
face the hardships and trials incident to the pioneer- 





ing of every new land, well and good; he has, at all 
events, a probability of earning a decent livelihood. 
If, on the other hand, he is only going out there 
attracted by the reports of the mineral wealth of 
the country, and with the vague notion that, some- 
how or other, he is going to make his fortune in 
a few years—and we are afraid that it is with 
this intention the vast majority of the men now 
crowding to South Africa are leaving England— 
such a one had better keep his passage-money in his 
pocket and save himself the discomforts of sea-sick- 
ness. To all, we offer this advice: Turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of the company-promoter, charm he 
never so wisely. 





TAME CATS. 





N the comedy which is now being presented at 

Terry's Theatre there is a character who has 
been so generally regarded as a caricature of a 
well-known member of London Society that the 
friends of that gentleman are said to have urged 
the Lord Chamberlain to order a modification 
of the performance, so as to divest the character 
of what is regarded as offensive in it. The 
character is that of a sycophant, installed as a 
social adviser in the household of the parvenu Tory 
politician whose miseries form the staple of the 
piece. Whether, when he elaborated the conception, 
Mr. Pinero was upon libellous thoughts intent we 
know not. But if he intended to reproduce an indi- 
vidual rather than a type, he fell into one of those 
errors which are almost unavoidable where the 
artist sketches not from the animal in life, but from 
the reports of those who profess to have seen the 
animal. The “tame cat” who would accept a 
situation such as Mr. Montague Trimble holds in the 
household of a vulgar Tory member would be a mere 
boy, fresh from the university, with a squeaky Voice, a 
pasty face, and manners something between those of a 
suburban hairdresser and a Neapolitan buffo. Never- 
theless, Mr. Pinero showed a sense of artistic truth 
in assuming that the household of a member of 
Parliament would be the one in which a “tame cat” 
of some sort would be peculiarly needful. Other 
rich families which strive to enter Society have time 
to reconnoitre and feel their way step by step, so 
that at each successive stage in their upward journey 
they find themselves in surroundings which are 
sufficiently familiar, inasmuch as they have for 
some time contemplated them from the vantage- 
ground of proximity. In this way they have 
learnt as they went along, and have perfected their 
social education without extraneous tuition. But 
for a Member and his family it is quite different— 
especially if they are Tories, and if the great Unionist 
party has made up its mind that their adhesion to 
the cause is worthy of being honoured by social 
attentions. Such a family is plunged in medias res, 
rudderless and without a compass. To it a “tame 
cat” of some sort is as necessary as a crib to the 
student of compulsory Greek. There is no time to 
pick and choose, and they accept the first who 
thrusts himself upon them, often without requiring a 
character from his last employer. Since the nature 
of his service demands that he should be with 
them at all hours, he must needs possess the tire- 
less energy which belongs to youth alone. Besides, 
the self-respect of the family, not to mention that of 
the servants, requires in the tame cat a certain kitten- 
ishness of disposition to serve as an excuse to them 
foroverlooking the many intrusions and impertinences 
which are a necessary feature of the avocation. 
The tame cat must be early with the family, for it 


is in the morning that the M.P.’s wife issues and 


accepts invitations, and it is in the form adopted in 
issuing and accepting invitations that, unguided by 
the tame cat, she is most liable to commit social 
suicide. Since the tame cat is only a frivolous, irre- 
sponsible boy, the footmen remain passive in face 
of the indignity and impropriety of his rushing 
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past them without inquiring whether the family 
is at home, and bursting in on the ladies in the 
privacy of their morning-room, for such is his 
playful habit. No sooner has he deposited his 
hat than he at once seizes upon the family cor- 
respondence, running over it rapidly with such 
exclamations as “Oh, that dreadful person. You 
won't accept her invitation. What impertinence. 
Well, I declare. They think you're going to them 
—and you are? Oh, no! That would be too 
painful. No, don’t tell me that. Lady Alexander 
would never have you again at her house if you 
did. Oh, this dear lady. She wants you to 
come to her box. How sweet of her. She's an 
education. Not going?—heard something ?—oh, too 
shocking. But it was eighteen months ago, and 
everyone understands. Lady Emily was quite in- 
dignant the other day about such things being said. 
She told me on Saturday at the Magnetic Lady’s 
that it was nothing to what she herself was accused of 
in the forties ""—and so on, till all the notes and cards 
of callers have been run through. As soon as Mrs. 
M.P. retires to her writing table, the tame cat 
submits himself to a cross-examination by the 
daughters of the house on the interesting question 
of “Who's who?” So far as the women about 
whom they ask are concerned, his information 
is extensive and satisfactory. But if they are 
of a reflective turn the girls will not fail to note that 
he hardly ever seems to know one man from another, 
and can tell nothing about them. The catechism is 
necessarily intermittent, for at every instant he is 
jumping from his seat to rush across the room and 
look over Mrs. M.P.’s shoulder at what she is writing, 
and each such raid is invariably followed by a little tiff 
beginning with an exclamation of “ Dear lady ! ca ne se 
Sait pas.” Sometimes it is that the lady’s spelling is 
defective; at other times, that she has addressed 
the wife of Sir Peter Jones as Lady Peter Jones, or 
the wife of Lord John Barker simply as Lady 
Barker instead of Lady John Barker. Again, 
he will appeal to the daughters as to whether 
mamma’s handwriting is not worse than ever this 
morning, and peremptorily bid them wield the pen 
in her stead. In one case he has been actually 
known to purchase (at the expense of the M.P.) an 
elaborate type-writer, and force the lady to learn 
its use notwithstanding her advancing years and 
declining health. When she saw it she only re- 
marked that she thought she had done with the 
sewing-machine when her good man was made over- 
looker of a shaft. As the luncheon hour approaches, 
he mentions, in a half-deprecating, half-impudent 
manner, that he has invited a few of his men friends 
to lunch—such “sweet persons,” as he describes them. 
And the family submits dumbly, as to all else that 
he inflicts upon them. Luncheon over, he is under- 
stood to be de trop, and whether he returns for 
dinner greatly depends on whether there is a place 
for him at table. But as the hour for the ball toilette 
arrives, he is safe to be again in evidence—loitering 
about the up-stairs passages, and, as the last touches 
are being given, standing at the open doors of the 
dressing-rooms, whence he criticises the coiffure of the 
ladies and the set of their dresses, greatly to the 
annoyance and (if she be Sunday-school-bred) to 
the scandal of the ladies’ maid, who, however, 
obeys him as does the rest of the household—at 
least, in the early days of his tyranny. Perhaps 
the off-season in London is the happiest period for 
the tame cat. He is then almost always sure of a place 
at dinner, and a free stall afterwards at the theatre, 
which he loves, and of which he is one of the most 
useful supporters—not, indeed, that he ever con- 
tributes any of his own money to the stage, but 
he is the causa causans of contributions from others. 
When we consider that such men as these are, after 
all, the recruiting sergeants who fill the ranks of 
the auditorium, it discourages those who attempt 
the elevation of the theatre. The tame cat is not 
eternal in any household. Sometimes, it is what 
is called a “manly man” who orders the family 





to expel him. Sometimes, it is that he borrows a 
five-pound note from the M.P., and is given a hint 
that he need not reappear until he is prepared to 
repay. Occasionally, the servants—-who hate him 
even more than their betters, and hate him from 
the first—accuse him of pocketing the table silver. 
But, anyhow, sooner or later the house knows him 
not, and either provides itself with a better, or 
remains unprovided ; which, for all but the rawest 
of beginners, is the wiser course. 

But, besides the typical tame cat of a London 
parvenu household, there are many other species, 
some of which include men of genius, character, and 
worth. Indeed, as regards country houses, every man 
who does not care to slaughter foxes or pheasants 
is exposed to the ignominy of being classed as a 
tame cat, no matter how exalted or talented he 
may be. Swift was a tame cat to Stella, Dr. Johnson 
to Mrs. Thrale, the Iron Duke to Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
and Thomas Carlyle to Harriet Lady Ashburton. 
Browning was a tame cat in more than one London 
flat. We abstain from citing any living example. 
We have known a tame cat who claimed a mission 
from the Unseen, and could produce fairly good 
evidence, although not perhaps the best proofs, of 
having himself worked miracies and held com- 
munion with the mighty dead. It is a pity that 
the poverty of our language is such as to deny us 
some distinctive name for tame cats of the higher 
kind. There is nothing dishonourable in their tame- 
ness, and it is utterly wrong to confound them-in 
our speech with the creature, part man, part woman, 
part mountebank, wholly knave, whom we have 
described in the earlier part of this article. 








WORKING DRESS. 





RE the English as a nation distinguished by 
an inability to dress suitably for occupations 
which involve a certain amount of wear and tear to 
clothing? Our contemporary the Daily Graphic 
has recently employed both pen and pencil to 
show that the accusation is at any rate true of 
one sex, and that the sex which is supposed to be 
mistress of the art of dress. Leaving this particular 
line of discussion in the hands into which it has 
fallen, we may consider whether the question has 
not a wider bearing, and whether the English demo- 
cracy as a whole, men and women alike, has not a 
rooted dislike to a distinctive garb of any kind 
whatever. We must except the clerical profession, 
however, since, far from displaying a laxity or indif- 
ference upon the subject, it has created questions of 
dress into a consideration of the first rank. The fact 
affords, perhaps, but one sign the more of the an- 
tagonism between the lay and clerical mind. Among 
the populace at large the reaction against times when 
distinctions of dress between one rank or profession 
and another were compulsory does not seem to have 
yet passed away. The workman’s desire is to wear 
clothes that are undistinguishable from those of his 
employer, regardless of the fact that the carpenter’s 
white cap and apron, the butcher's smock, the rough 
clothes and bright neckerchief of the navvy, or 
even the soot-begrimed overalls of the engine- 
driver, are far more becoming than the conventional 
attire of a city clerk or a merchant. The maid’s 
supreme desire is to dress exactly like her mistress, 
and it must be admitted that her efforts are often 
crowned with success. In the occasional contre- 
temps arising therefrom she rejoices greatly. As 
for the confusion that results from the similarity— 
nay, identity—between a gentleman’s evening dress 
and that of a waiter, it is already a worn-out 
subject for jokes. We have become resigned to the 
dilemma, and have almost grown to think that it is 
in some way inherent in the British Constitution. 
In which conclusion we are, perhaps, not so very far 
wrong. 
Resentment of class distinctions no doubt counts 
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for much in the matter. The «sthetic aspect of the 
question, on the other hand, affects the working 
man not at all. He declines to remain pic- 
turesque for the satisfaction of other people's 
quicker artistic perceptions. The washerwoman, on 
her part, probably regards the flaunting ostrich 
feathers with which she decorates her shabby hat 
as the crowning glory of a noble attire. With their 
aid and a second-hand velveteen dress she can be “ as 
good a lady as any of them,” and what could she 
desire more? For her this is the ideal of life. 
In America, as might be expected, we see the 
problem more fully worked out, resulting in a 
fusion of the dress of all classes. But in England 
the distaste for distinctive forms of dress is not 
confined to the working classes. The undergraduate 
rebels against the imposition of the compulsory cap 
and gown, and frees himself of its encumbering 
presence at every possible opportunity. It is only 
outsiders who rejoice that he cannot get rid of 
it entirely, and that the old buildings of Oxford 
and Cambridge are still kept in countenance by the 
medieval figures that walk the streets. Soldiers do 
not cling to their uniform with the affection that 
might be expected, seeing that it never fails to secure 
for them the admiration of the other sex. In short, 
the soul of the Briton resents any dictation as to 
his dress, and though if left to himself he will 
follow the fashion of the majority with the most 
slavish conformity, yet he rises in rebellion at the 
slightest hint of compulsion. Further, there appears 
to lurk in his mind a dim suspicion that there is 
something “ not respectable” about a working dress. 
It is part of the snobbery which in certain depart- 
ments of life we have cultivated so successfully. We 
love to disguise the vulgar realities of life, to pretend 
that they are not there, and we engage in an 
elaborate system of subterfuges to conceal all that 
does not fit in with our ideal of respectability. The 
grocer takes off his apron when he leaves the counter, 
and his wife thinks it needful to apologise if a chance 
visitor catches her with gown and sleeves tucked up, 
fresh from the washtub. Our neighbours across the 
Channel are far less afflicted with the weakness 
which their truer sense of propriety has christened 
mauvaise honte, and a Frenchman is always ready 
to don the national blouse when economy requires 
him to save his ordinary clothes. Thanks to the 
blue blouses of the men and the white caps of 
the women, the French remain upon the whole a 
nation pleasant to look upon. Remove these aids 
to good looks and a very different verdict would be 
the result. 

It is certain that the growth of the democratic 
spirit in European countries will never again tolerate 
the employment of dress as a badge of rank or social 
station; such notions have vanished with “the 
ghetto’s plague, the garb’s disgrace.” But there is 
no reason why the dress of both men and women 
should not be more closely adapted to the work that 
they have to do. Lady reformers are never tired 
of asserting that the habitual dress of women is 
exceedingly ill-suited for an active and healthy life, 
and that for many kinds of occupations followed by 
women it is inconvenient or even dangerous. It is a 
misfortune that social prejudice prevents any open 
trial of the various improvements suggested, as we 
should otherwise be able to find out what is really 
wanted. It may be that to enable the more active 
kinds of work or pleasure to be carried on in 
comfort the ordinary dress of womenkind ought to 
be considerably modified, and if so there is no reason 
common sense can show why the necessary change 
should not be effected. Men have always modified 
their dress to some extent according to their employ- 
ment, and they seldom attempt to make one fashion 
serve alike for work and for play. The cyclist, 
the cricketer, and the football player have their 
different costumes just as much as the navvy or the 
sailor. The uniform of the railway porter or the 
policeman serves a different but an equally useful 
purpose, and a similar aim may be traced in the use 





of distinctive school-caps for boys. Considerable 
protection may also be derived from a recognised 
dress, an advantage which certain organisations of 
women have not been slow to perceive. Sisters of 
Charity found long ago that their habit enabled 
them to pass safely through the criminal quarters of 
a town, and the dark bonnet and cloak of the hospital 
nurse seldom fail to secure her a respectful reception. 
Taking all things into consideration, it would seem 
that dress has hardly even yet been fully trained to 
the service of man. The evolution has failed to 
keep pace with his requirements, and the weight of 
custom has proved a serious drag upon rational 
progress. 








OFFENBACH IN OCEANIA. 


—eoo— — 


N one of his earlier papers on the South Seas, Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson tells us that the 
Samoan will coin a fresh song and utter it over every 
trifling incident: that even a band of little stripling 
maids, from eight to twelve years old, will sit and 
keep up their minstrelsy for hours upon a stretch, 
one song following another without a pause. And 
from the letter of Mr. Stevenson's, which appeared 
in Wednesday’s Times, it seems that, thanks to the 
white residents, the dusky islanders are not likely 
to run short of themes to chant between the water- 
falls and the lazy Pacific swell. Among the Mar- 
quesans poetry and music are dying out; but at 
Samoa they have Baron Senfft von Pilsach, Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council, king’s adviser, petty 
tyrant and leading baritone, so to speak ; and on his 
domain Mr. Stevenson, who is able not only to 
write the libretto of a comic opera which shall suit 
Baron Senfft von Pilsach to a hair, but also to sustain 
the tenor part. Two choruses are ready to hand, 
the one of agitated white men, the other of mild- 
eyed Samoans. And so the play begins. 

The scene is laid at Upolu, on a glittering coral 
beach, backed by drooping palms and tumbling 
eascades. And for a moment, as the curtain rises, 
we are reminded of Measure for Measure. Mr. 
Cedercrantz, Chief Justice of Samoa, is about to 
start on a visit to Fiji. His boat is by the shore 
and his barque is on the sea, but before the Chief 
Justice starts he must confide the well-being of the 
island to Baron Senfft von Pilsach, who has accom- 
panied him to the beach. 

“You will be a father to them?” says the Chief 
Justice, waving his hand towards the chorus. “ Fare- 
well, and treat them kindly.” 

“T swear it. And the prisoners from Manono— 
shall I treat them kindly, too?” 

“The five chiefs?” 

“ Ay, the five. But, hist! they come.” 

Enter the five chiefs from Manono. They have 
been tried for insubordination and have received 
sentence of six months’ confinement “ under gentle- 
manly conditions.” Around them and the guards who 
are escorting them to prison troops a crowd of their 
country folk. Quintet on the miseries of a dungeon- 
cell; with agitated refrain by the sympathisers who 
offer immediate rescue. The Chief Justice watches 
with one foot on the boat's gunwale and a tear in 
his eye. 

“My pretty, playful lambs!” he murmurs. As 
the chiefs are marched across the stage he springs 
into the stern-sheets and is rowed off, waving his 
handkerchief repeatedly. The Samoans reply with 
palm-leaves. Only the Baron stands with his hands 
behind his back and a frown upon his brow. The 
curtain falls. 

Act ii. Seene, the same. Time, next morning. 
Chorus of white residents discovered eagerly de- 
bating the news: they break off to welcome the 
Wandering Minstrel and leading tenor (Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson), who skips in with a garland on his head. 
“Why, how now, gossips?”—‘“Is it possible you 
have not heard?”—‘“ Not a word.’—*“ Well, then, 
they say that the Baron Senfft von Pilsach, on 
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pretence that the people of Manono intend to rescue 
their chiefs, has devised a terrible plot. Last night 
a load of dynamite reached the prison and was stored 
at once in a mine beneath the dungeons, an electrical 
battery has been hired and a mechanic to work it: 
and on the first hint of rescue, prison and prisoners 
will be blown into air!”—‘“Impossible! In the 
name of our common humanity———”. “ But who will 
assure us? We marked the Baron's brow yestreen 
and it was black as night. Who will set our fears 
at rest?”—‘“J will!” Amid the blessings of the 
chorus the leading tenor draws a sheet of paper from 
his breast. “See, I meant to write the last chapter 
of ‘The Wrecker’ upon it, but in the name of 
humanity I will blow this small expense. Thus—I 
draw up a memorial to the Baron and will present 
it with my own hand. But you must all sign.” 
Grand Chorus, “ The Blessing of the Pens,” adapted 
from Les Huguenots. They all sign. 

Thus, or almost thus, the opera might open: and, 
though we will not elaborate it further, there are 
plenty of materials. On Sunday the island was 
filled with these disquieting rumours; it was the 
day of dynamite. “Tuesday dawned the day of 
deportation. A cutter was hurriedly prepared for 
sea, and the prisoner was hurried off to exile in the 
Tokelaus, or Union Islands, below the north-eastern 
horizon.” A Government of this agility, as Mr. 
Stevenson remarks, “escapes criticism”; never- 
theless, he and his fellow-signatories addressed 
the Baron, and suggested that the rumours 
which had shaken Samoa were so grave that a 
protapt assurance of their falsehood should be given 
without delay. To this letter the Baron replied 
with a “ voluble silence ’—that is to say, he wrote a 
good deal, but none of it had any bearing on the 
point. His epistle concluded thus: “If, in conse- 
quence, according to the apprehensions laid down in 
the address, these unexplained rumours will ‘ damage 
the white races in the native mind,’ I think the sign- 
ing parties will then remember that there are public 
authorities in Samoa officially and especially charged 
with the protection of the white residents. If they 
present to them their complaints and their wishes I 
have no doubt that by so doing they will get all the 
information they require.” From this two things 
are evident: (1) that Mr. Stevenson is not the only 
man in Samoa who possesses an English ‘style; and 
(2), that the Baron being asked for information 
offers protection as a substitute. 

The signatories pointed out that information and 
protection are two different things, and that they 
had asked for the former. But meanwhile the Baron 
had “surprised Apia with a fresh gambado.” An 
unfavourable criticism of certain actions of his ap- 
peared in a local paper. Four days after be stood 
up in the Municipal Council and informed them that 
his authority had been considerably lessened by the 
publication, and that he had in consequence applied 
for a month's leave of absence. With this he bounced 
through a door and enjoyed his leave of absence in 
his own apartments, a few yards away, leaving the 
Councillors and the Municipality to do what they 
pleased, and drift as they could. Fresh rumours 
flew about. It was said that he had declared his life 
in danger and applied to his consul for protection! 
Then, in his retirement, this amazing Baron dis- 
covered a new grievance. A white man had written 
to the King and the King had answered the letter! 
It was outrageous—a crime against the Berlin 
Treaty! He would resign! So he offered to resign 
his position on the municipal board and to retain 
his position as King’s adviser. He was informed 
that he must resign both, or neither. He resigned 
both; squabbled with the consuls over details; 
and then sought to withdraw his resignations. 
“Such an official,’ Mr. Stevenson concludes, “I 
never remember to have read of, though I have 
seen the like, from across the footlights and the 
orchestra, evolving in similar figures to the strains 
of Offenbach.” 

And yet, on reading the correspondence, we have 





our doubts if the man of letters has got the better 
of it. He fences with a pretty wit, but the Baron 
with his gorgeous misconceptions and misreadings 
is simply inexpugnable. What can you do with an 
adversary who writes as follows ?— 


“T have called this statement a seriously speaking to me in the 
name of the white residents, and I have objected to the truth of 
that statement. If, after a candid re-examination of the matter from 
your part you may refute me in either or both points I shall be glad, 
indeed, in recalling my answer. At present I beg to say that I 
see no reason for your supposing I misunderstand your expression 
of damaging the white races in the native mind, unless you have 
no other notion of protection than that applying to the body.” 


When a man can write like this, no matter on what 
subject, he is proof against all but shoe-leather. But 
if Samoa is to be seriously governed, it really seems 
time that the Baron Senfft von Pilsach were sent to 
“star” in another land. For the game which is 
cheap enough to him may prove too dear for the 
residents who have sunk capital in that island. He 
has nothing to fear but dismissal : “ he is here,” says 
Mr. Stevenson, “in what he stands in; he can swarm 
to-morrow on board a warship and be off.” But the 
residents have staked their lives and their money on 
the tranquillity of Samoa, and this country has some 
reason to see that this tranquillity is undisturbed by 
low comedians. 








M. BRUNETIERE. 





NHE dogmatic, or judicial, school of criticism, of 
which M. Ferdinand Brunetiére is, perhaps, the 
most illustrious living representative, is in the way 
of becoming what Matthew Arnold, in a memorable 
preface, said Oxford had become—the “ home of lost 
causes and forgotten beliefs.” Its method is dis- 
credited, its authority suspect. It has been sup- 
planted by Renanism, the no-creed whose first 
article is “ Judge not”; by Pyrrhonism, which 
doubts everything except the truth of a contra- 
diction in terms; by dilettantism, which plays round 
and round a subject and finds the statement that 
“black is white,” as a late Savilian professor found 
the properties of an isosceles triangle, “ elegant and 
distinguished.” «But the old method still has 
its little band of faithful followers. (Otherwise, 
what would become of some English quarterly 
reviews?) And there come to all of us moods when 
we are tempted to join that sparse congregation : 
when we are minded to throw over our favourite 
Pilates and Gallios for any man who has clearly 
made up his mind, speaks with no uncertain voice, 
and puts his foot down—though he stamp on our 
corns in the process. Such a man is M. Brunetiére. 
He, at any rate, knows what he means, speaks as one 
having authority and not as the ondoyant scribes—is, 
in short, refreshingly positive. If this were mere cock- 
sureness, the supreme confidence of absolute ignor- 
ance, M. Brunetiére would be a negligeable quantity: 
he would be in Benedick’s case; nobody would mark 
him. But that is not his case. His erudition 
is profound: he knows more than his numerous 
adversaries, if he does not always think more 
rightly. He is, then, in the true sense of the word, 
a considerable man. 

And never is hesoconsiderable as when he is dealing 
with a subject which, now that M. Taine has dropped 
it, he has almost made his own—the evolution of 
literary ideas. If there be a more solid (not to say 
rocky) bit of work in this field than his “ Etudes 
Critiques sur I’'Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise,” 
we do not know it. The fourth volume of this series 
(Paris: Hachette) is as firmly put together as the 
rest: like Mr. Wopsle’s Hamlet, it is massive and 
concrete. It is all compact of facts, figures, pitiless 
logic, hard-and-fast judgments. Between the lines 
of every page we seem to read the Johnsonian “ Sir, 
we know that it is so, and there’s an end on’t.” To 
read the book is not exactly a pleasure—M. Brune- 
ti¢re does not condescend to please—but the task 
braces one like a tonic. One ends, willy-nilly, with 
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an immense respect for its author. He is a strong 
man. 

Take him, for instance, on the subject, the eternal 
subject, of Moliére. A new exegesis of Moliére 
unless it be some tissue of wilful paradoxes—is, of 
course, at this time of day out of the question. And 
so one finds nothing very novel in M. Brunetiére’s 
main thesis that the moral of Moliére’s Theatre is 
that we should submit ourselves, and, if possible, 
conform ourselves, to nature. But there is some- 
thing new and striking in the thoroughness, the 
scientific precision, with which M. Brunetiére estab- 
lishes this position. What previous commentators 
had put forward merely as a deduction of their own, 
as something of which Moli¢re himself was un- 
conscious, as a vague result of the hap-hazard 
selection of isolated passages, M. Brunetiére advances 
as a deliberate system, an organic whole, a definite 
“philosophy.” For Moliére, he essays to convince 
us, was a philosopher in his way, a thinker, who 
knew the full scope and import of his own ideas. 
The current critical view of him as an “ entertainer,” 
a “ buffoon of genius,” we are asked contemptuously 
to dismiss. “There is something else and more in 
him than a classic Labiche.” That something is 
a philosophy: the philosophy of conformity to 
nature. 

Like the methodic man that he is, M. Brunetiére 
begins at the beginning. He traces the philosophy 
in question to the Physis of Pantagruel, of which 
book, in Rabelais’s own terms, it constitutes 
“Thorrifique mystére,” the “doctrine absconse,” 
the “substantifique moelle.” He shows it recurring 
in the Essays of Montaigne. In Moliére you find it 
as much by the test of the plays he did not write as 
of those he did. Note, for example, that his satire 
is never directed against libertinism, or debauch ; 
never against ambition. For these are natural 
vices, they work in the direction of instinct. His 
victims are chosen among précieuses and absurd 
marquises, amorous old maids and grey-beards, 
burgesses trying to become fine gentlemen and 
matrons playing at philosophy, sacristans or grand 
seigneurs who cover 


De l'intérét du ciel leur fier ressentiment ; 


the Don Juans and the Tartufes, the Philamintes 
and the Jourdains, the Arnolphes and the Arsinoés, 
the Acastes and the Madelons, the Diafoiruses and 
the Purgons. All these, observe, are people who 
want to “dress up” nature, who flatter themselves 
that they are stronger or more skilful than nature. 
In saying that this view presents no novelty, we 
spoke too hastily. It leads to a new theory of 
Tartufe. The world has hitherto accepted Moliére’s 
own contention that this play was a satire on 
hypocrisy, directed solely against the “ faux-mon- 
nayeurs en dévotion.” Molieére, remember, had 
every reason for making this excuse; had he not 
made it he would infallibly have found his theatre 
closed, his troop dispersed, and himself in the 
Bastille. But are we, asks M. Brunetiére, to be 
duped by it? To be sure, the eponymous hero of 
the piece is a hypocrite; but what of the other 
characters? And, in particular, of Orgon, the part 
which Moliére chose to play himself? The piece 
turns upon Orgon quite as much as upon Tartufe ; 
he is on the stage from first to last, while Tartufe 
does not appear until the third act; and it is from 
him, quite as much as from Tartufe, that we 
have to ask “le secret de Moliére.”” Now, Orgon is 
no fool, as Dorine takes care to warn us. He was a 
good husband, a good father, a good master, a good 
citizen. What is it that has spoiled him? Hypo- 
crisy ? No: religion. It was not, then, some obscure 
hypocrite, an Abbé Roquette or a Sieur de Sainte- 
Croix—as all the commentators have averred— 
whom Moliére attacked; he aimed at higher game, 
at the Arnaulds, the Nicoles, Pascal himself. It was 
the Jansenists—in other words, the operative religious 
force of his day—that Moliére detested ; because the 
essential principle of that religion was anti-natural, 





the restraint, the subjugation of the natural man. 
The vigour, the wealth of illustration, the close 
reasoning with which M. Brunetiére makes good this 
point, show the judicial a priori method at its best. 

In the essay on Voltaire one finds it, perhaps, at 
its worst. M. Brunetiére is no Voltairean; he has 
(though we are left to discover this for ourselves) 
an instinctive repugnance for the great man’s facile 
generalisations, superficial erudition, and shallow 
philosophy. Voltaire, he maintains, was not the 
leader of the eighteenth century army, but only its 
trumpeter. “Je sais bien que l’action de toute une 
armée s’attribue au chef qui la commande; mais 
encore—et quoiqu’ils marchent tous deux en téte de 
leur troupe—ne faut-il pas confondre le trompette 
avec le général.” Who, then, was the general ? 
M. Bruneti¢re omits to tell us. And in one point, 
the question of English influence on Voltaire, he 
makes a curiously ineffective effort to upset received 
opinions. There is a general consensus of testi- 
mony to the effect that Voltaire’s sojourn in 
England (which, by the way, lasted for two 
years and eight months, not for upwards of three 
years, as M. Bruneti¢re says—a strange blunder 
in a writer who prides himself on exactness) 
made him the Voltaire that we know. “ Voltaire 
left France a poet, he returned to it a sage,” says 
Mr. John Morley. What wrought the change? The 
influence of Locke and Newton, and of the English 
Deists, is the answer from Condorcet, from every 
modern biographer of Voltaire; best of all, from 
Voltaire himself. But M. Bruneti¢re will not admit 
this. He maintains that Voltaire was a Deist and a 
“ sage” before he had set foot in England, or had so 
much as heard of Collins, or Toland, or Woolston, or 
Bolingbroke. And why? Because, if you please, he 
had written one short Deistical poem—*“ Le Pour et 
Le Contre”’—in 1722, i.e., some four years before he 
landed at Greenwich. This date of the composition 
of the poem in question (it was not published till a 
dozen years afterwards) is no new discovery, as M. 
Brunetiére seems to think. It is at least as old as 
Mr. Morley’s “ Voltaire.” But if it were new—what 
then? It is conceivable that the “ poet” might 
have developed into the “sage” without visiting 
England. He might or he might not. As a matter 
of fact, he did not. 








CURIOSITY IN ART. 


—_+ > 


OWEVER hurried and disjointed my article 
may have been last week, I think I showed 
conclusively that as soon as the subject became a 
source of interest art declined, while as soon as 
it became a principal interest, art fell altogether. 
Greuze, I pointed out, was the first to conceive 
a picture after the fashion of a scene in a play, 
and since his time painting has become more and 
more dependent upon literature —all history, all 
mythology, the works of poets, novelists, and 
dramatic writers, have been laid under contribution 
—literature has been exhausted, as reference to any 
catalogue will testify. For more than a hundred 
years painting has been in service. She has acted 
as a sort of handmaiden to literature, her mission 
being to make clear to the casual and the unlettered 
what the lettered had already understood and 
enjoyed in a more subtle and more erudite form. 
Last week, I said what I was minded to say on this 
subject, though in a fragmentary and somewhat 
rambling fashion ; and if I remember right I pointed 
out, too, that the great evil, the interest the subject 
has acquired in art, brings in its wake a number of 
derivative evils—exactness of costume, truth of 
effect, truth historical and pictorial, and then local 
colour. Local colour is a sort of cul de sac, 


and once there art can go no further, but is over 
and done. But to pass from the abstract to the 
concrete, and, so far as regards subject, to make my 
meaning quite clear to every one, I cannot do better 
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than to ask my readers to recall Mr. Luke Fildes’ pic- 
ture of “ The Doctor.” No better example could be 
selected of a picture in which the subject is thesupreme 
interest. True that Mr. Fildes has not taken his 
subject from novel or poem ; in this picture he may 
have been said to have been his own librettist, and 
perhaps for that very reason the subject is the one 
preponderating interest in the picture. He who 
doubts if this be so has only to ask himself if any 
critic thought of pointing to any special passage of 
colour in this picture, of calling attention to the 
quality of the modelling or the ability of the draw- 
ing. No, what attracted attention was the story. 
Would the child live or die? Did that dear, good 
doctor entertain any hopes of the poor little thing’s 
recovery? And the poor parents, how grieved they 
seemed! Perhaps it is their only child. The picture 
is typical of contemporary art, which is nearly 
all conceived in the same spirit and can there- 
fore have no enduring value. And if by chance 
the English artist does occasionally escape from 
the vice of subject for subject’s sake, he almost 
invariably slips into what I have called the 
derivative vices—exactness of costume, &c. To 
explain myself on this point, I will ask the reader to 
recall any one of Mr. Alma Tadema’s pictures; it 
matters not a jot which is chosen. That one, for 
instance, where, in a circular recess of white marble, 
Sappho reads to a Greek poet, or is it the young man 
who is reading to Sappho and her maidens? It matters 
not; the interest of the picture is purely archeological. 
According to the very latest researches, the orna- 
ments which Greek women wore in their hair were 
of such a shape, and Mr. Tadema has reproduced the 
shape in his picture entitled ——. Further researches 
are made, and it is discovered that identical orna- 
ments were not worn until a hundred years later. 
The picture is therefore deprived of some of its 
interest, and the researches of the next fifty years 
may make it appear as old-fashioned in the eyes of 
the next generation as the Greek pictures of the last 
two generations appear in our eyes to-day. But we, 
until science proves the picture to be a mistake from 
beginning to end, may say that to us it is as inter- 
esting as a page of Smith’s Classical Dictionary. We 
look at it, and we say: “How curious! how very 
curious! And that was how the Greeks washed and 
dressed themselves ! 

In the nineteenth century the minds of painters 
seem to be filled with every desire except the 
desire to paint well. When Mr. Holman Hunt con- 
ceived the idea of a picture of Christ earning His 
livelihood by the sweat of His brow, it seemed to him 
to be quite necessary to go to Jerusalem. There he 
copied a carpenter's shop from nature, and he filled 
it with Arab tools and implements, feeling sure 
that, the manners and customs having changed but 
little in the East, it was to be surmised that such 
tools and implements must be nearly identical with 
those used eighteen centuries ago. To dress the Virgin 
insumptuous flowing robes,as Raphael did, was clearly 
incorrect; the Virgin was a poor woman and could 
not have worn more than a single garment, and the 
garment she wore probably resembled the dress of the 
Arab women of the present day, and so on and so on. 
Through the window we see the very landscape that 
Christ looked upon: there is the hill, and there the 
river, and there the something else. From the point 
of view of the art critic of the Daily Telegraph 
nothing could bebetter; the various sites and prospects 
are explained and commented upon, and the heart of 
middle-class England beats in sympathetic response. 
But the real picture-lover sees nothing save two geo- 
metrically drawn figures placed in the canvas like 
diagrams in a book of Euclid. And the picture being 
barren of artistic interest, his attention is caught by 
the Virgin’s costume, and the catalogue informs him 
that Mr. Hunt’s model was an Arab woman in Jeru- 
salem whose dress in all probability resembled the 
dress the Virgin wore two thousand years ago. The 
carpenter’s shop he is assured is most probably 
an exact counterpart of the carpenter’s shop in 





which Christ worked. How very curious! how very 
curious ! 

In art especially, curiosity has always been a cor- 
ruptive influence, and the art of our century is 
literally putrid with curiosity. Perhaps the desire 
of home was never so fixed and so real in any race 
as some would have us believe. At all times there 
have been men whose feet itched for travel; even in 
Holland, the country above all others which gave 
currency to the belief in the stay-at-home instinct, 
there were always adventurous spirits who yearned 
for strange skies and lands. It was this desire of 
travel that destroyed the art of Holland in the 
seventeenth century. I can hardly imagine an 
article that would be more instructive and valuable 
than one dealing precisely with those Dutchmen 
who went to Italy in quest of romance, poetry, and 
general artistic culture, for travel has often had an 
injurious effect on art. I do not say foreign travel, 
I say any travel. The length of the journey counts 
for nothing, once the painter's inspiration springs 
from the novelty of the colour, or the character 
of the landscape or the interest that a strange 
costume suggests. There are painters who have 
never been further than Maidenhead and who bring 
back what I should call notes de voyage; there 
are others who have travelled round the world and 
have produced general aspects bearing neither stamp 
nor certificate of mileage, in other words, pictures. 
There are, therefore, two men who must not be 
confused one with the other, the traveller that 
paints and the painter that travels. 

Every day we hear of a painter who has been to 
Norway, or to Brittany, or to Wales, or to Algeria, 
and has come back with sixty-five sketches, which 
are now on view, let us say, at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Galleries, in New Bond Street, the home of all 
such exhibitions. The painter has been impressed 
by the savagery of fiords, by the prettiness of 
blouses and sabots, by the blue mountain in the 
distance and the purple mountain in the foreground, 
by the narrow shade of the street, and the 
solemnity of a burnous or the grace of a haik 
floating in the wind. The painter brings back 
these sights and scenes as a child brings back 
shells from the shore—they seemed very strange 
and curious, and, therefore, like the child, he 
brought back, not the things themselves, but 
the next best things, the most faithful sketches 
he could make of them. To understand how im- 
possible it is to paint pictures in a foreign country, 
we have only to imagine a young English painter 
setting up his easel in, let us say, Algeria. There he 
finds himself confronted with a new world; every- 
thing is different: the costumes are strange, the 
rhythm of the lines is different, the effects are harsh 
and unknown to him; at home the earth is dark and 
the sky is light, in Algeria the everlasting blue must 
be darker than the white earth, and the key of colour 
widely different from anything he has seen before. 
Selection is impossible, he cannot distinguish between 
the important and the unimportant; everything 
strikes him with equal vividness. To change any- 
thing of this country, so clear, so precise, so charac- 
teristic, is to soften; to alleviate what is too rude, is 
to weaken; to generalise, is to disfigure. So the 
artist is obliged to take Algiers in the lump; in spite 
of himself he will find himself forced into a scrupulous 
exactitude, nothing must be passed over, and so his 
pictures are at best only the truth, photographic 
truth and the naturalness of a fac-simile. 

The sixty-five drawings which the painter will 
bring back and will exhibit at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
will be documentary evidence of the existence of 
Algeria—of all that makes a country itself, of exactly 
the things by which those who have been there know 
it, of the things which will make it known to those 
who have not been there, the exact type of the 
inhabitants, their costume, their attitudes, their 
ways, and manner of living. Once the painter 
accepts truth for aim and end it becomes impossible 
to set a limit upon his investigations. We shall learn 
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how this people dress, ride, and hunt; we shall learn 
what arms they use—the painter will describe them 
as well as a pencil may describe—the harness of the 
horses, these he must know and understand; for 
from the fact of dealing with so much novelty it 
becomes obligatory for the travelling painter to 
become explanatory and categorical. And as the 
attraction of the unknown corresponds in most 
people to the immoral instinct of curiosity, the 
painter will find himself forced to attempt to do 
with paint and canvas what he could do much better 
in a written account. His public will demand pictures 
composed after the manner of an inventory, and the 
taste for ethnography will end by being confused 
with the sentiment of beauty. 

Among this collection of documents which causes 
the Gallery to fill with foolish and vapid chatter 
there are two small pictures. Everyone has passed 
by them, but ‘now an artist is examining them, 
and they are evidently the only two things in the 
exhibition of any interest for him. One is entitled 
“Sunset on the Nile,’ an impression of the 
melancholy of evening; the other is entitled 
“ Pilgrims,” a band of travellers passing up a sandy 
tract, all glaring and empty, an impression of hot 
desert solitudes. 

And now I will conclude with an anecdote which 
epitomises and illustrates my argument. Two 
painters were painting on the banks of the Seine. 
Suddenly a shepherd passed driving before him a 
long flock of sheep, silhouetting with supple move- 
ment upon the water whitening under a grey sky 
at the end of April. The shepherd had his scrip on 
his back, he wore the great felt hat and the gaiters 
of the herdsman, two black dogs, picturesque in 
form, trotted at his heels, for the flock was going in 
excellent order. “ Do you know,” cried one painter 
to the other, “that nothing is more interesting to 
paint than a shepherd on the banks of a river?” 


G. M. 


THE DRAMA. 





“THE CRUSADERS” AND “THE AMERICAN” 
REVISITED. 


NE was in honour bound to see The Crusaders 

a second time. I concur in the general opinion 

that the piece failed to get a fair hearing on the first 
night. The intellectual atmosphere of the play—for 
it has an intellectual atmosphere ; otherwise I should 
not have cared to rediscuss it now—was a little too 
rarefied for many of the audience. It is, in a small 
way, a piece of sociology, and so demands a mental 
effort from the average playgoer. Now I mention 
the average playgoer with fear and trembling, for in 
many influential quarters he is regarded as sacro- 
sanct; one no more dares speak disrespectfully of 
him than of the Equator. And yet we know that 
the average playgoer is only the man out of the street, 
who, when we encounter him in the street, appears 
to all of us at times a mere human being and eke a 
foolish. But once past the portals of the playhouse, 
he becomes translated, quite unlike Bottom, for he 
loses his ass’s head ; he is no longer Brown who drops 
his h’s, or Jones who acquires all his erudition from 
Tits-Bits, or Robinson who has been ploughed three 
times for Smalls; he is the representative of the 
“great public,” the drama’s patron who gives the 
drama’s laws. Therefore, I desire to speak of this 
august being with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness, and when I say that he was irritated 
at being asked to make a mental effort on the first 
night of The Crusaders, you will please understand 
me to believe that he was quite capable of making 
an effort had he, in the plenitude of his wisdom, so 
chosen. But the fact remains that he did not choose. 
He seemed to me especially annoyed by the burlesque 
Schopenhauerisms and Spencerisms of Mr. Jones’s 
Pessimist Philosopher, Burge Jawle. I hasten to 
add that this was not from any ignorance of the 





subject burlesqued. Of course, the average play- 
goer has read all through “ Die Welt als Wille and 
Vorstellung,” and knows his Herbert Spencer by 
heart. But the fact remains that he was annoyed 
by Jawle. And when the average playgoer is 
annoyed, he becomes a very angry god indeed. 
Thenceforward he turns a deaf ear to the dramatist’s 
best things; he interrupts the piece with jeers and 
cat-calls; in the technical phrase he “guys” it. 
The first-night audience ended by guying The 
Crusaders. 

This statement, I know, has been contradicted. 
One critic asserts that he can feel the pulse of an 
audience, knows by a sort of instinctive sympathy 
just what they are thinking and feeling, and he gives 
us his personal assurance that the audience came to 
the Avenue with every disposition to be pleased, 
received the piece with courteous forbearance, and 
betrayed no anger till its anger was justly aroused. 
I would ask him if there is not some little risk of 
self-deception in this matter? If the faculty of 
seeing and believing what we wish to see and 
believe—a phenomenon explained in the element- 
ary manuals of physiology—is not too strong 
in all of us for any accurate diagnosis of the sensa- 
tion of other people? Are not we, rather, inscrutable 
mysteries each to the other, and when we think we 
are feeling another's pulse we are not, rather, timing 
our own? The critic’s disposition to identify himself 
with the crowd is entirely praiseworthy, no doubt. 
It shows a fine sense of solidarity, of human kinship. 
His habitual use of the journalistic “ we” helps to 
foster the illusion that this thought-reading is an 
easy trick. I content myself with the statement 
that, for my part, I find it impossible. 

And now what new thing can I find to say of 
The Crusaders? I have already attempted to dis- 
cuss this play from three distinct points of view: as 
a Sarceyite, with the master’s classic plaint “Il n'y a 
pas de piéce;” as a Lemaitrist, wondering why the 
serious drama was not eliminated and the comedy of 
the London Reformation League developed; as an 
Ibsenite, pointing out—I forget precisely what. 
What shall I say now? “Le contraire? Mais 
je ne le pense pas encore.” This much is certain, 
that the piece gains immensely on a_ second 
hearing. The pure comedy of the first act is, 
I think, on a higher plane than anything Mr. 
Jones has hitherto done. The various types of 
social reformer, frivolous, self-seeking, and serious, 
are new to the stage, yet not untrue to life; we 
could easily put our fingers on the originals; we 
know Mr. Palsam, we know Mr. Jawle, or someone 
very like him; we know the lady with the double- 
barrelled name, we should like to know Philos Ingar- 
field. They are adroitly introduced, put rapidly 
through their paces, and their talk is natural, but 
never dull. I am sure that when the play is printed 
we shall all be able to read this first act with 
pleasure. But when the serious drama emerges I 
find my old objection to it subsisting. It fails to 
grip me. In the adventure of Cynthia and Philos I 
look for “one of those passionate cruces of life” 
wherein love and duty “come nobly to the 
grapple,” and I do not find it. The crux is there, 
but I miss the grapple, the struggle. Philos’s 
sacrifice of his own good name to save Cynthia's is 
too unhesitating, too much a matter of course, too 
easily foreseen. And the situation of Philos between 
weak Cynthia and strong Una leaves me cold, 
because the character of each woman is not suf- 
ficiently developed. Cynthia's waywardness is in- 
sufficiently “ prepared” and explained; Una is too 
monotonously angelic, too pure and good for human 
nature’s daily food. Again, as before, I find no 
vital connection between the Cynthia-Philos love- 
story and the London Reform comedy. They are 


merely in juxtaposition; do not grow out of one 
another, as, I submit, they should. Here, I fancy, 
is the real weakness of Mr. Jones’s piece. He has 
fallen between two stools. The Crusaders, had the 
social reform satire been developed, would have made 
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an excellent comedy. Or, had the character of the 
two heroines been developed, it would have made 
a poignant drama. As things stand, it is neither the 
one nor the other. Let me, however, end on a major 
chord of praise. The acting is admirable all round. 
Miss Maude Millett (vice Miss Winifred Emery, un- 
fortunately invalided) brings her unfailing freshness, 
charm, agreeable wilfulness to the part of Cynthia. 
Mr. Cecil, in his old Court part of the Cabinet 
Minister, surpasses himself. Mr. Kemble’s Jawle and 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s Palsam are the drollest of 
caricatures. Mr. Lewis Waller was born to play 
Philos Ingarfield. To sum up, The Crusaders is a 
vigorous, thoughtful, stimulating, unequal, irritating 
bit of work ; full of faults, but faults that will do its 
author’s reputation no harm and that ought not 
seriously to mar the enjoyment of any intelligent 
playgoer. 

At the Opera Comique Mr. Henry James has not 
been above taking a hint from the critics. The 
third act of The American has been reconstructed, 
simplified, and greatly improved ; the Bellegardes 
have been, so far as the story permitted, tamed and 
humanised; and there is less of the hypnotised 
“subject” or somnambulist in Miss Robins’s Claire. 
But Mr. Edward Compton has not been persuaded to 
doff his atrocious garment of chocolate and sky-blue, 
and he still sprinkles his gag “ That's what I want 
t’see” over the dialogue as lavishly as Dick 
Swiveller sprinkled his (pepper-pot) tears over the 
letter to his aunt. The new fore-piece, Hook and 
Eye, is harmless enough, but offers a poor compensa- 
tion to playgoers who have forgone their after- 
dinner coffee in order to reach the theatre betimes. 


A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 





Mvcu, no doubt, may be said—and some of it has 
been said in these columns—against the plan 
of treating ancient Greek chiefly as intellectual drill ; 
but Str GEorGE Bowen's renewed plea (in Wednes- 
day's Times) for teaching Greek as a language calls 
for one or two remarks. One is that any traveller 
who possessesa pencil and paper can make any ancient 
Greek he knows of the utmost use if he will only 
write his conversations instead of speaking them. 
He must, of course, request his interlocutors to write 
their replies like print and not in cursive; other- 
wise he will have little difficulty. Another is 
that any classical scholar can easily speak intel- 
legible ancient Greek in his own pronunciation 
if he will only try, and can pick up enough 
of the modern pronunciation _in a _ fortnight 
to hear and speak the minimum necessary for 
purposes of travel. And if the student is to 
learn his modern Greek from Athenian newspapers— 
and that is the most obvious source—he will not be 
learning the spoken modern Greek at all, but a set 
of literal translations of French journalistic phrases 
into a language constructed for journalistic purposes 
on the basis of the Greek of DEMOSTHENES. But, 
were anything like the ordinary language of a Greek 
leading article to appear in a Greek exercise, the 
author of that exercise would deserve the soundest 
castigation that it is permitted to the modern school- 
master to administer. 


Ir has recently been remarked that TENNYSON 
acknowledged the source of “The Golden Supper,” 
but not the source of “ Dora.” Some have not been 
slow to imply from that a want of good faith on the 
Laureate’s part. As a matter of fact, TENNYSON 
has never been in the habit of pointing out the 
sources of his poems. In the case of “The Golden 
Supper” a necessity arose. The poem was frag- 
mentary; to state the events which preceded the 
action it narrated, a brief preface was required, in 
which it was hardly possible to avoid referring to 








Boccaccio. When,in 1879, TENNYSON published the 
complete poem, “The Lover's Tale,” of which “ The 
Golden Supper” is the conclusion, he made no men- 
tion of Boccaccio. Why should it be necessary, every 
now and again, to explain that a poet dealing with 
life must derive his matter either from his own 
observation of himself, of others, or from the obser- 
vation and experience of others as recorded in books ? 
Of course, the sources are always commingled in 
varying proportions, but the greatest poets have 
dealt very largely in observation and experience 
already existing in literature. Quintessences are 
not obtained without many distillations. 





THE subject of the inaugural lecture of a series 
of fifteen to be delivered by M. FERDINAND 
BRUNETIERE at the Odéon on “The Epochs of 
the French Drama” was CoRNEILLE’s Cid. He 
showed that the originality of the Cid consisted 
neither in the choice nor the nature of the subject, 
neither in the arrangement of the plot nor the style 
of the verse, nor yet the observation of any laws. 
CORNEILLE, in making French tragedy truly tragic, 
for the first time transferred the impulse and the 
action itself, and consequently the drama, to the 
souls of his characters. The greatness of this simple 
change M. BRUNETIPRE illustrates from the plays 
of CoRNEILLE’Ss predecessors, in which the tragedy is 
as external as the moving incidents of our sensational 
dramas. 


INCIDENTALLY, M. BRUNETIZRE contrasts very 
happily “Gil Blas” and Le Mariage de Figaro. 
Although the resemblances are numerous, the differ- 
ence is profound, and consists in this: that no adven- 
ture, fortunate or unfortunate, happens to Gil Blas 
which he himself has any hand in bringing to pass; 
whereas, nothing occurs in Figaro’s career which is 
not the result of his energy, his scheming, and his 
adroitness. That is why “ Gil Blas” remains a chef- 
deeuvre among novels of manners, and Figaro a chef- 
deuvre among comedies of action. This was never 
said before, and yet it was lying there ready to say. 
Many a gem the careful critic picks up, not only in 
the dark, unfathomed caves, but in the most bril- 
liantly lit grottoes,' of literature. 


M. PavL DESJARDINS, whose teaching has done 
much to spiritualise thought in France, has an 
immense admiration for BROWNING, whom he met. 
What first struck M. DesJARDINS in BROWNING’S 
appearance was his look of blooming health and 
moral equilibrium ; his whole small person wore that 
conquering and adventurous air of the bon enfant 
which the men of pure Norman breed still have— 
inherited, doubtless, from ancestors who voyaged 
far. BROWNING, in M. DESJARDINS’ opinion, alone in 
the poetry of our time, has given proof of the love 
of action, and has perfectly expressed it. Hence his 
greatness as a dramatist; for the gift of being most 
interested in action is the characteristic of the 
dramatist, and in that essential none surpasses him. 
In life BROWNING is a great inciter, an inspirer, and 
master of conduct. The race par excellence active 
and strong of will, the English race, is summed up in 
him. This may pass current among other brilliant 
generalisations. 


In sober black appears the first volume of 
“Preachers of the Age” (Low). The ARCHBISHOP 
oF CANTERBURY divides his “ Living Theology ” into 
two books; the first dealing apparently with the 
Christian in the Church; the second with the 
Christian in the World. The engraving of His 
Grace's comely face, from a photograph by BAssANo, 
is excellently done. 


SEVEN years ago almost, Mr. S. R. GARDINER 
promised the Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ 
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College to complete his “ History of the Great Civil 
War” within that time. In a few weeks the time 
will have elapsed, and the work is complete with the 
third and last volume, published this week. We beg 
to congratulate Mr. GARDINER most heartily on the 
fulfilment of his promise, and on the accomplishment 
of a work of the first importance in English History. 


Mr. WittiAM Smart's “Introduction to the 
Theory of Value” (MACMILLAN) is a presentation 
of the ideas enunciated by MENGER and JEVOoONs, 
and worked out by Wieser and BiHM-BAWERK. 
Mr. SMART'S able translations of BOUHM-BAWERK’sS 
works are credentials of the best kind for his 
“Introduction.” Mr. SMART does not think that 
the last word on value has been said by the 
Austrian school; but that is no reason, as he 
says, why the principles of the new theory should 
remain any longer beyond the reach of the or- 
dinary English student. 


Mr. WILLIAM WILSon’'s long-promised translation 
of Inssen’s “Brand” is published this week by 
Messrs. METHUEN & Co, 


A TRANSLATION of ERNestT LAVISsseE’s “ Youth of 
Frederick the Great” from the pen of Mr. STEPHEN 
Lovis StMEON has been issued by Messrs. BENTLEY & 
Son. The original of this interesting work was 
reviewed in our columns some weeks ago. 


THE current issue of “The Golden Treasury 
Series,” as befits the season, is Mrs. CRAIK's “ Fairy- 
Book,” one of the best collections of fairy tales. 
“Tennyson for the Young” is another children’s 
book, issued by Messrs. MACMILLAN, which ought to 
do. Although it is hoped that it may be found 
acceptable in the schoolroom, it is not intended as a 
school book, nor as an indirect instrument of study- 
ing grammar, the English language, or the lives of 
the poets. The selection is very varied, and quite 
admirable, as far as a rapid glance shows. 


THE new number of Mr. FisHeR UNwin’s “ Ad- 
venture Series,” a transiation from the Greek by 
Mrs. Epmonps of the autobiography of KoLoxko- 
TRONES, the Klepht and Warrior, is likely to prove 
as interesting as any of its predecessors. The preface 
is written by M. J. GENNADIUs, the Greek Envoy to 
the Court of St. James’s. 


THREE attractive volumes of travel are the 
COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S “My Canadian Journal” 
(MURRAY), being extracts from her letters home 
while her husband was Governor-General ; “A Month 
in a Dandi” (SIMPKINS), a woman's wanderings in 
Northern India; and “A Transatlantic Holiday ” 
(Low), by T. Fitzpatrick, notes of a visit to the 
Eastern States of America. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE'S “ Queen Summer; or, the 
Tourney of the Lily and the Rose” (CAssELL), will, 
we think, turn out to be the finest work in this kind 
he has yet done. The perfection of line and colour, 
illustrating graceful movement, and suave beauty 
are on every page. After looking through the book 
our feeling is, we have here at length an artist pre- 
destined to illustrate “The Faéry Queene.” “The 
Devil's Picture-Books” (UNWIN), a historical dis- 
cussion of playing-cards by Mrs. Jonn Kina Van 
RENSSELAER, is another finely illustrated volume. 


WE have received the first five numbers of “The 
Railway and General Automatic Library’s” books. 
We are not specially impressed by their appearance. 
One, written by the DUKE OF ARGYLL, has a strong 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem sloyed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





flavour of “Christopher North;” another, by the 
MARQUIS OF LORNE, begins with the following truism : 
“It is not possible for me to write English.” 





WHATEVER the opposition that the Independent 
Theatre has met with from the common critic and 
the common playwright, men of letters are begin- 
ning to recognise the fact that the movement is of 
real literary value, and subscriptions have been 
received from Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH, MR. WALTER 
BESANT, Mr. HENRY JONES, MR. CONAN DoyLe, Mr. 
A. T. Q. Coucn, and others. It would, therefore, be 
to the advantage of “Our Dramatists,” who have 
lately shown some desire to vindicate their right to 
a place in literature, to join the new society. Mr. 
PINERO should follow up the publication of his 
charming comedy, The Times, by a subscription and 
a play. The Independents have been promised a 
play by——— But we must not reveal secrets ; suffice 
it to say that it is by one of the greatest of our 
living writers. 








POLITICS AND LITERATURE IN 
SCANDINAVIA. 





COPENHAGEN, Monday. 
( NLY a few years ago the Danish Opposition was 
one stable and united party, righteously and 
wrathfully indignant with the Government. Now 
there are several minor constellations, which at 
times oppose each other quite as much as they do 
Herr Estrup. 

Thus last week, in the Folkething, Mr. N. I. 
Larsen, formerly a bitter opponent of the Govern- 
ment, proposed a resolution inviting the Govern- 
ment to reform the judicial institutions of the 
country in compliance with promises contained in 
the constitution, and in which the introduction of 
juries, verbal procedure, and publicity were the 
leading features. The debate lasted several days, 
Mr. Larsen’s motion being ultimately carried by a 
majority of sixty votes—thirty declining to vote, and 
eleven members being absent. Two or three more 


or less condemnatory Orders of the Day were , 


proposed, but they were all ignominiously lost. 
Thus the Danish Government is at _ present 
having more of a fair wind in the Second Chamber 
than they have had for the last ten years. It will 
be interesting to watch the further development of 
this temporary respite. 

The other day King Oscar of Sweden quite sur- 
prised a deputation of the unemployed in Stock- 
holm—a sadly too numerous body at present—by 
expounding at some length his views on the ques- 
tions likely to most interest his listeners. What he 
personally could do, he said, had already been, or 
was about to be, done. But he was not an autocrat. 
Had he been, he could have granted money for 
public works, and done away with the duty on food. 
Although personally a Free Trader, he did not think 
that the present hard times were to any great 
extent due to the duty. As to the King’s power, he 
always respected the laws intended to limit it. He 
had consequently not opposed the tariff passed by 
the Parliament. He thought the want of employ- 
ment was due to the continuous influx of people 
from the country into the towns. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian poet- 
politician, who is, alas! too much of a poet in his 
politics and too much of an agitator in his recent 
books, has certainly the knack of keeping his name 
well before the public. Although a professed apostle 
of universal peace—his and Edvord Grieg’s great 
Peace Oratorio will be published in a fortnight's 
time—he is very frequently found on the warpath, 
and has then an inconvenient way of saying or 
writing things which are apt to give him and his 
partisans some trouble afterwards. The other day 
at Skien he had, for instance, to make a few explana- 
tory remarks in connection with his willingness to 
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oblige Russia with a Norwegian port, and then 
he confided to his listeners his views about the 
mutual position of Norway and Sweden. The union 
between the two might be likened to a marriage, 
and it ought to be dissolved when one of the parties 
was not pleased with it any longer. 

Bjérnson stated that he was a freethinker; he 
believed in the Commandments as they were before 
the creation of the world. Love of his neighbour 
was his religion. Bjérnson’s orations are at least 
delightfully free from conventionalism. 

Lady shorthand writers have now been admitted 
to the Danish Parliament. The permission is, as 
far as the Upper House is concerned, subject to 
the condition that all the shorthand staff (four) 
shall be ladies. 

Alexander Kielland, the celebrated Norwegian 
writer, has applied for the office of Burgomaster 
at Stavanger, where his old antagonist, Lars Oftedal, 
so lately reigned supreme. 

The Norwegian Government has decided upon the 
appointment of a committee to consider the ques- 
tions of insurance against accidents, and of sick and 
pension funds for seamen, as well as the improve- 
ment of the hygienic conditions on board Norwegian 
merchant vessels. A couple of gentlemen will also, 
on behalf of the Government, visit several foreign 
countries to investigate and report upon the questions 
of normal working hours and inspection of factories. 


B. 





THE HAUNTED GLASS. 





Part III. 


A S the steel entered my back, cutting all ‘the 
cords that bound me to life, I suffered anguish 
too exquisite for words to reach, too deep for 
memory to dive after. My teeth shut on the taste 
of death; and as they shut a merciful oblivion 
wrapped me round. How long this oblivion lasted I 
have no means of knowing. I awoke to find myself 
groping in Egyptian darkness, a darkness not of 
night, but, as Pliny says, of a room where the lights 
have been extinguished. Then a cold wind began 
to blow on my face and shake this black curtain. A 
murky light broke in on me. I hadabody. That 
I felt; but where it was I knew not. And sol felt 
my way forward in the direction where the twilight 
showed least dimly. 

Slowly the curtain shook and its folds dissolved 
as I moved against the wind. The clouds lifted ; 
and by degrees I grew aware that I was standing on 
a barren moor. Night was stretched around to the 
horizon, where straight ahead a grey bar shone across 
the gloom. I pressed on towards it. The heath was 
uneven under my feet, and now and then I stumbled 
heavily ; but still I held on. For it seemed that I 
must get to this grey bar or die a second time. All 
my muscles, all my will, were strained upon this 
purpose. Drawing nearer, I observed that a wave- 
like motion kept passing over this brighter space, as it 
had passed over the mirror. The glimmer would be 
obscured for a moment, and then reappear. At 
length a gentle acclivity of the moor hid it for a 
while. My legs positively raced up this slope, and 
upon the summit I hardly dared to look for a 
moment, knowing that if the light were an illusion 
all my hope must die with it. 

But it was no illusion. There was the light, and 
there, before my feet, lay a sable sheet of water, over 
the surface of which the light was playing. There 
Was no moon, no star in heaven; yet over this 
desolate tarn hovered a pale radiance that ceased 
again where the edge of its waves lapped the further 
bank of peat. Their monotonous wash hardly broke 
the stillness of the place. 

The formless longing was now pulling at me 
with an attraction I could not deny, though within 
me there rose and fought against it a horror only 
less strong. Here, as in the Blue Room, two souls 





were struggling for me. It was the soul of 
Philip Cardinnock that drew me towards the tarn 
and the soul of Samuel Rance that resisted, Only, 
what was the thing towards which I was being 
pulled ? 

I must have stood at least a minute on the brink 
before I descried a black object floating at the far end 
of the tarn. What this object was I could not make 
out; but I knew it on the instant to be that for 
which I longed, and all my will grew suddenlyintent 
on drawing it nearer. Even as my volition centred 
upon it, the black spot began to move slowly ott into 
the pale radiance towards me. Silently, surely, as 
though my wish drew it by a rope, it floated nearer 
and nearer over the bosom of the tarn; and while it 
was still some twenty yards from me I saw it to be 
a long black box, shaped somewhat like a coffin. 

There was no doubt about it. I could hear the 
water now sucking at its dark sides. I stepped down 
the bank, and waded up to my knees in the icy water 
to meet it. It was a plain box, with no writing 
upon the lid, nor any speck of metal to relieve the 
dead black: and it moved with the same even speed 
straight up to where I stood. 

As it came I laid my hand upon it and touched 
wood. But with the touch came a further sensation 
that made me fling both arms around the box and 
begin frantically to haul it towards the shore. 

It was a feeling of suffocation; of a dreadful 
weight that pressed in upon my ribs and choked the 
lungs’ action. I felt that I must open that box or 
die horribly ; that until I had it wpon the bank and 
had forced the lid up I should know no pause from 
the labour and torture of dying. 

This put a wild strength into me. As the box 
grated upon the few pebbles by the shore, I bent over 
it, caught it once more by the sides, and with infinite 
effort dragged it up out of the water. It was heavy, 
and the weight upon my chest was heavier yet: but 
straining, panting, gasping for breath, I hauled it up 
the bank, dropped it on the turf, and knelt over it, 
tugging furiously at the lid. 

I was frenzied—no less. My nails were torn 
until the blood gushed from their roots. Lights 
danced before me; bells rang in my ears; the 
pressure on my lungs grew more intolerable with 
each moment; but still I fought with that lid. 
Seven devils were within me and helped me; and 
all the while I knew that I was dying, that unless 
the box were opened in a moment or two it would 
be too late. 

The sweat ran off my eyebrows and dripped on 
the box. My breath came and went in sobs. I could 
not die. I could not, must not die. And sol tugged 
and strained and tugged again. 

Then as the black anguish of the Blue Room took 
me a second time I seemed to put all my strength 
into my hands. From the lid or from my own 
throat—I could not distinguish—there came a creak 
and a long groan. I tore back the board and fell on 
the heath with one shuddering breath of relief. 

And drawing it, I raised my head and looked over 
the coffin’s edge. Still drawing it, I tumbled back. 
White, cold, with the last struggle fixed on its 
features and open eyes, it was my own dead face 
that stared up at me! 


They found me, next morning, lying on the brink 
of the tarn, and carried me back tothe inn. There 
I lay for weeks in a brain fever and talked—as they 
assure me—the wildest nonsense. The landlord had 
first guessed that something was amiss on finding 
the front door open when he came down at five 
o'clock. I must have turned to the left on leaving 
the house, travelled up the road for a hundred yards, 
and then struck almost at right angles across the 
moor. One of my shoes was found a furlong from 
the highway and this had guided them. Of course 
they found no coffin beside me, and I was prudent 
enough to hold my tongue when I became convales- 
cent. But the effect of that night was to shatter 
my health for a year and more, and force me to 
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throw up my post as Inspector of Schools. Con- 
sequently I have never examined the school at 
Fiddler's Hollow. But another man has: and last 
winter I received a letter which I will give in full, in 
case any reader should imagine this the story of a 
silly dream. 


21, ——— Roap, 8.W. January 3rd, 1890. 


DEAR RANCE,—It is some time since I sent you a 
a letter, but I have just returned from Cornwall, 
where, while visiting Fiddler's Hollow professionally, 
I was reminded of you. I put up at the inn 
where you had your long illness. The people 
there remember you well, of course, and desired me 
to send “their duty” when next I wrote. It is a 
wonderful old house, and the Blue Room has as fine 
a bit of carving as you would wish to see. Do you 
remember it? I made a bid for it, panel, mirror and 
all; but the landlord referred me to Squire Parkyn. 
I think I may get it yet, as the Squire is a lover of 
hard coin. It shall adorn my dining-room here, and 
you might run over one of these days, if you are 
strong enough, and give me your opinion on it. We 
can make it an excuse, at any rate, for an evening's 
talk over old College days. 

By the way, the moor at the back of the Inn 
is being worked for clay. Squire Parkyn is running 
the company himself, and is sanguine. They made 
an odd discovery while draining the tarn there for 
the new works. In the mud at the bottom was the 
perfect skeleton of a man. The bones were quite 
clean and bleached. Close beside the body they dug 
out afterwards a silver snuff-box with the word Fui 
on the cover. Fuiwas the motto of the Cardinnocks 
who owned Tremenhuel before the Parkyns came. 
There is little doubt that these are the bones of the 
last Squire, who disappeared mysteriously—so the 
local tradition says—-in consequence of some love 
affair. The discovery has agitated the Hollow 
more than a little. 

I'll let you know if I get the carving. 

Yours ever, Davip E. MAINWARING. 


Q. 


*,” The writer once told a part of this story, as a boy, to an 
obseure audience; and with many mistakes, In the present 
version he has striven after accuracy. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


S1r,—The majority of the English press have fallen into the 
error of comparing without explanation the vote cast in the late 
election in the United States with the one which took place in 
November, 1890. The election of ’90 was a clear-cut fight on a 
general issue, namely, the McKinley Bill, and the Congress 
which passed that measure was voted out of office. The present 
election, being for State officials, has been fought in the majority 
of cases on local issues, and on these issues carried by the re- 
spective parties. Ohio has a natural Republican majority of at 
least 15,000: even in the election last November, when the Con- 
—_ Delegation was captured by the Democrats, the 

publican State ticket was elected. Governor Campbell was 
elected two years ago by the liquor vote of the State; in office, 
however, he proved too honest a man to do their work, and they 
have now defeated him in revenge. Corruption became so ram- 
— in Cincinnati that Governor Campbell interfered with the 

emocratic Ring and so lost their support. Had he not gained 
strength on the Tariff issue with the Ohio farmers McKinley's 
majority would have been 50.000. The free silver clause in the 
Democratic platform not only, disgusted voters at home, but 
closed the pockets of rich members of the party in other sections. 
In the face of all these internal dissensions Mr. McKinley, 
backed by all the power of the Administration, and assisted by an 
immense corruption fund levied from the manufacturers of the 
whole country, has only succeeded in adding a few thousand 
votes to the Republican majority of last year. So much for the 
Republican or Prohibition Tariff victory. Now look at New 
York State. The Republican nominee was a man of character, 
wealth, and social position. The party, united, as it has 
not been for years, to a man, rallied to his support; the 
machinery of the New York Customs House, where the 
greater part of the import revenue is collected, all working 
to elect the Republican candidate ; even the “ Mugwump” vote, 





led by George William Curtis, brother-in-law of the late James 
Russell Lowell, reconciled to, and voting for, the Republican 
candidate. The Republican platform was sound on finance 
and strong for Protection. On the other hand, Mr. Flower, the 
Democratic candidate, a rich stockbroker, was the leader of the 
Democrats. His nomination caused the withdrawal of several 
of the leading members of the party in New York City. It 
was followed by a — in the party, the present governor 
coming out as an independent candidate. Men of different 
views on general politics combined in New York City to defeat 
Mr. Flower, because he was the nominee of “Tammany Hall,” 
the great “ Boss” of the City. What is the result? At the last 
contested State election the Democratic ticket was elected by a 
lurality of 20,500. Mr. Flower, leading a divided party, and 
acing a united opposition, is elected by 45,000. And where 
does the gain come trom? In the great cities, where Tammany 
holds control? No, in the country districts, where heretofore 
the Republican party has held sway. lowa, a “ Granger” State, 
the old Prairie Banner State of the Republicans, in former days 
good for 40,000 majority, has re-elected a Democratic governor 
and captured all the minor offices which last year were won by 
the Republicans. Massachusetts, which gave Blaine 25,000 
majority, placed Russell, a Democrat, in the governor’s chair, by 
a plurality of 9,000. Pennsylvania has merely stood still, the 
election of a Democratic governor last year being simply a 
rebuke to the Republican “ King.” The net result seems to be 
the death of free silver as an issue and of Mr. Harrison as a 
candidate, and the re-nomination of the old ticket of 1884—Mr. 
Blaine leading the Protection forces and Mr. Cleveland champion- 
ing Free Trade. The remarkable success of all the candidates 
in Illinois of the old Know-Nothing, or American-born, party 
will come as a blow to the Republicans. Not only will ite 
recruits be drawn largely from Republican ranks, but the 
agitation will tend to estrange the large body of German voters 
who have in times past voted with the Republican party. 

41, Great Russell Street, W.C. Francis H. Harpy. 


THE WAR ROUTE TO THE EAST. 


Srr,—-In your interesting and instructive article on “Our 
Interests in Egypt,” there is one parenthetical clause to which I 
should like to refer. You say, “few first-rate transports are not 
capable of a sixteen-knot speed.” 

Outside of the Atlantic “ greyhounds,” there are. I should 
say, very few steamers that could maintain that speed for a long 
distance, There are, probably, ten or twelve British steamers 
that could do so, and of these the Government could not reckon 
upon more than four or five being in British waters, and avail- 
able at a few days’ notice. 

As regards the Atlantic liners, their speed over a given 
distance depends upon their coal endurance. From Plymouth 
to the Cape of Good Hope, their speed would probably be about 
sixteen knots, but the detention at the Cape would be consider- 
able, as they would require 2,500 to 3,000 tons of coal, at least. 

The Canal would, certainly, be the best route for these boats, 
if their draft would allow them to pass through with a full 
supply of coal. They could go from Plymouth to Port Said at 
500 miles a day, coal at Port Said—the best coaling station in 
the world—and after passing the Canal, go from Suez to Bombay 
at the same speed. The time oceupied by such steamers, vid 
the Canal, would be about thirteen or fourteen days. 

The best class of steamers for the long voyage would be 
steamers capable of steaming 13} to 15 knots, and able to 
earry coals for the whole voyage.— Yours, etc., 


November 14th, 1891. NAUTILUS. 


“THE SUBJECT.” 


Srr,—Wiill you allow me to express my best thanks to 
“G. M.” for his article last week on “ The Subject”? Though 
the Philistines will doubtless rage furiously against him, his 
position is impregnable, and I, for one, rejoice heartily that he 
has made his stand and said his say. 

Of a truth Art has followed long enough in the wake of her 
sister, Literature, and it is about time that she made up her mind 
to rule her own kingdom without let or hindrance. The only 
thing Art need borrow from Literature just now is these lines 
from Keats— 

‘* Beauty is Truth ; Truth, Beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


Surely the creation of beauty is the be-all and end-all of Art. 
She has no mission—she has nothing to teach—she has only to 
fill our eyes and our souls with beauty—and we allow her any 
subject or no subject, just as she pleases, provided only that she 
give us beauty. 

But little as our painters understand this, our gallery-fre- 
quenting public understand it still less. They ask of a picture, 
* What does it mean ?”—Sonate que me veux-tu ? and for reply 
consult their catalogue. And, traly, without a catalogue, a poor 
publie would indeed stand helpless before the majority of 
modern paintings. How different with a collection of the old 
masters! One needs no catalogue to enjoy their meaning. 
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Beauty of colour, of form, of design, require no assistance from 
literature, however noble. But how are we to convert the man 
—and the multitude of such is legion—who looks upon Frith’s 
“Derby Day” as a masterpiece, and who worships in the halls 
of Burlington House, to whom the “ subject ” is everything, the 
art nothing? 

Alas! how long will it be before the gospel of art—true art 
—the art of Titian and of Veronese, of mbrandt and of 
Millet, of Constable and of David Cox—will come to such with 
healing on its wings—alas! dear Mr. Editor, how long ?— 
Yours truly, H. W.S. 


AN EPISCOPAL EPIGRAM. 


Srr,—For the sake of “fellows without Greek,” as the 
Rev. Dr. Folliott calls them, I hazard a translation of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s neat epigram in your last number :— 


** To walk, to sleep, to eat, to drink, 
To ery, ‘ How lovely, don’t you think *’ 
To wield a six-foot alpenstock, 
Talk French, write name in Grimsel book, 
To curse the rains’ incessant pour ;— 
‘The pleasures these of foreign tour! "’ 


— Your obedient EPIMETHEUS. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFIcr, 
Friday, November 20th, 1891. 

RAVELLERS who return from Roumania speak 

but dismally of its inhabitants. Servia, they 
say, and Bulgaria are better. There is one gentle- 
man in Belgrade, though he does not happen to 
be the King. The Bulgarian peasant is a bovine 
creature, and if you offer him a cigarette he will 
accept it without remark: like democracy and the 
grave and some automatic machines, he swallows all 
and returns nothing, not even thanks. But he is 
not offensive, as the Roumanian is offensive. And 
the reason seems to be that Roumania, just now, is 
passing through an awkward, transitional stage. 
She is feeling her feet as a nation and beginning to 
walk alone. The old aristocracy which used to vary 
the tedium of country life by savage and ruinous 
debauches in Paris has deservedly come to grief; 
and the lesser folk are pushing forward. They 
have aspirations, and their watchwords are Useful 
Knowledge and Money-making. It hardly becomes 
an Englishman to sneer at these watchwords, but it 
must be confessed that not by Useful Knowledge 
and Money-making alone is a national life rendered 
attractive. 





To walk abroad in such a town as Galatz is to 
realise this. Though he start with the best will in 
the world, the foreigner can find there no beauty, 
no gaiety, no enjoyment of life-—‘No band, no 
promenade, no nossing,” as Mr. du Maurier’s French- 
man said of our own fox-hunting—nothing but com- 
mercial fretfulness and dreary, unintelligent vice. 
If he go out into the country, he meets with some- 
thing of this sort—a desolate mountain scar with 
four mud-huts at the foot of it and, in the middle of 
these huts, a magnificent stuccoed building. This is 
the school. The contrast, I am assured, is often 
more than startling: for to match the hovels which 
surround the temple of Useful Knowledge you 
would have to search some time, even in Galway. 
We all know how a country landscape looks while 
the builder is engaged in turning it into a smiling 
suburb: so there is no call to be facetious at the 
Roumanians’ expense. They are busy growing, and, 
like a great many people and vegetables, do not 
show at their best in the process. 





But folks do not obtain civilisation except at a 
price---that is pretty certain. We are accustomed 
to lament the price we have paid in England, the 
decay of pleasant rural customs, the village-feast, 
the maypole, drolls, legends, harmless and beautiful 
superstitions : and the lament is at least as old as 
the Reformed Religion. Protestantism killed the 
fairy mythology, according to Bishop Corbet — 





* The fairies 

Were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Mary's 
Their dances were procession. 
But now, alas! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas. 
Or further for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease.” 


Yet while our gain is more conspicuous than that of 
the Roumanians can be for centuries, I doubt if we 
had so much to lose, if I may judge by “The Bard 
of the Dimbovitza,” a collection of Roumanian 
Folk-Songs just published in a very charming form 
by Messrs. Osgood and McIlvaine. 





The history of this collection is singular. It 
was made by Mile. Héléne Vacaresco, Carmen 
Sylva’s favourite, whose name has been rudely 
bruited about Europe of late in quite another con- 
nection. In this matter, at any rate, she had 
deserved nothing but praise and thanks. She spent 
four years in gathering these songs among the 
peasants on her father’s estates; and “though her 
family had for centuries been known and honoured 
by this race,” yet she encountered many difficulties 
in getting them to repeat their songs for her. Who 
that has tried to get at the hearts of an imaginative 
race cannot confirm this with his own experience ? 
But Mlle. Vacaresco was persistent. She affected a 
desire to learn spinning, that she might join the girls 
at the spinning-parties and commit their songs to 
memory; she hid in the tall maize to hear the 
reapers crooning them; she caught them from the 
lips of peasant-women, of lute-players, of gypsies 
and pedlars; she listened for them by death-beds, 
by cradles, at the dance and in the tavern, with 
inexhaustible patience. And here they are rendered 
into English by two capable hands—by the Queen of 
Roumania and by Miss Alma Strettell, whose trans- 
lations from the Greek Anthology and the Gypsy 
Songs of Spain have always been graceful and often 
memorable. 





Carmen Sylva claims that this collection is worthy 
to rank with the best national songs that India, 
Arabia, and the far North have given us. And 
certainly on turning over the pages one begins to 
appreciate the immense advantage possessed by the 
primitive bard who had all the folk-songs of his race 
at hand to adapt or borrow or use as he would, with- 
out thought of obligation or risk of being called a 
plagiary. For this thin volume—I am saying it quite 
deliberately—contains material enough to furnish 
forth at least a couple of original poets and equip 
them for life. If my readers stumble at this asser- 
tion, I ask them to consider an extract or two, 
remembering that in the Roumanian these songs 
are unrhymed, and depend for rhythm on the long 
musical cadence of each phrase rather than on any 
definite form. Here, then, is a short one, called “ The 
Well of Tears.” 





THE WELL OF TEARS. 
What saw’st thou at the bottom of the well?” — 


“ I saw my face, my bodice, and my chain !"— 


“ Child, didst thou see naught else?” 


“ I saw there at the bottom of the well 
A man who wept. 
My face, down there, was sore afraid of him ; 
And all the water in the well was naught 
But this man’s tears. 
I was afraid, and would not draw those tears 
Then came a woman, and I went aside ; 
But yet I saw how she drew up those tears, 
And how she drank them, looking all the while 
Up at the sky. 
Then with her apron she did wipe her lips, 
And went from thence—and I, too, went my way.” 





There is not only a world of terrible meaning in 
this; but the picture is perfect, set 1own in one or 
two strokes that are quite masterly—the woman 
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tossing back her head as she drinks and wiping her 
lips as she moves away. One's first regret—it is 
a childish one, perhaps—is that Alfred de Musset 
never saw that picture, that all the world might 
wonder. Hardly less beautiful are these lines from 
the lament of a barren woman— 
“Yet beneath my heart there singeth, unceasing, a voice in me, 
And I ask: ‘ Is it his perchance ?’ 


Oh, and how were I blesséd, if I could but look in his eyes, 
Drowning my gaze in his and therein wholly forgetting 
‘That other joys were on earth ! 
Then would the nests and the huts call me sister, if only 

His mother were I. 
For I hear his voice that singeth, unceasing, beneath my heart, 
And I know that he lives in me, only he cannot be born, 
And I may possess of him nothing except my yearning desire. 
Mine ear is full of the murmur of rocking cradles.” 


I protest that I hardly know where to go for a 
line more simply poignant than that last one— 


“ Mine ear is full of the murmur of rocking cradles,” 


—or for a larger charity than that which ennobles 

the poem entitled “Fallen”: or for deeper pathos 

than that of the song beginning— 

“ Neighbour, what doth thy husband when he cometh home from 
work?” 


Most of the songs begin and end with a refrain, 
indicating the mvod of the singer rather than his 
subject. For the spinning-songs we are told that 
all the girls stand and spin in a circle, the best 
spinner and singer being in the middle. She begins 
to improvise a song and, at any moment she chooses, 
throws her spindle, holding it by a long thread, 
to another girl who has to go on spinning and at the 
same time to continue the song. Incidentally, too, 
we are acquainted with some beautiful Roumanian 
traditions, as of the swrata (here translated by 
“ sistership of the Cross”); or the custom of painting 
a flower on the wall of a cottage in which a maiden 
lives. If she is known to have behaved ill, the 
village youths come and efface the painting. 





But, perhaps, if my admiration of this book still 
seems to need justifying, I may be allowed to quote 
from another short song, omitting the refrain. It is 
called The Dead Soldier, and if anybody, after 
making the due allowances, should fail to be moved 
by it, then on the matter of poetry we must be 
content to differ for the rest of our days— 


“ Beneath the trees they laid him— none had time 
To think of digging any grave Sor him ; 
And he was happy, thus to wait awhile 
Without his grave—and hear the battle’s din. 


And when they came upon the morrow’s morn 
To dig his grave, 

He sorvowed that he must go down to it 

Not knowing, and all impotent to ask, 
Which way the fight had gone. 

Into his grave they shut him fast 

And told him naught of it ; 

And ever since he still doth ask himself 

Which way it went—nor can he sleep in peace.” 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


WEISSMANN VERSUS DARWIN. 
Essays tron Hereprry ano Kryprép Biotocicat Prosiems. By 
Dr. August Weissmann, Vol. I. Second edition. ‘Translated 
by E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., S. Schénland, Ph.D., and A. E. 
Shipley, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 
wee the history of Darwinism comes to be 
written, it will be found as exciting in its 
vicissitudes and catastrophes as a sensational ro- 
mance. But no chapter, we think, will furnish more 
striking incidents than that which Professor Weiss- 
mann has contributed thereto, in the present volume 
of essays. During the last six years this learned and 
original teacher at Freiburg in Breisgau has acquired 
European fame, not so much by discovering new 








facts as by shedding a very unexpected light upon 
old ones. He has compelled his brethren of the 
scientific chair to look again at some of their first 
principles ; and he has insisted, with growing con- 
fidence, that a large part of the Darwinian reasoning 
must be given up as untenable. Had he come for- 
ward, like Wigand, or, to some extent, Niigeli, in 
defence of the orthodox tradition which Darwin 
overturned, we might imagine him to be merely one 
of those eloquent special-pleaders to whom a lost 
cause gives occasion for the display of their pathos 
and their subtlety, much to their own content and 
that of the admiring conservatives behind them. 
But Weissmann is no conservative; and if he points 
out where Darwin has come short in his explana- 
tions, it is simply that he may give the principle of 
natural selection a wider scope. He is cool and self- 
controlled, daring in attack, full of apt suggestions, 
and, considering the difficulties of his subject, 
eminently readable. The excellent English trans- 
lation offered us by the Clarendon Press contains a 
world of knowledge clearly digested, in precise and 
well-chosen terms : we may venture to say that, asa 
translation, it could not be better done. Mr. Poul- 
ton’s notes are always valuable, and, in many cases, 
of quite exceptional interest. On the whole, no con- 
tribution of equal importance has been made to the 
study of evolution since Darwin laid down his pen; 
nor will any other serve so well to make us ac- 
quainted with the present state of the controversy, 
whether at home or abroad. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of Professor 
Weissmann’s tactic, we must begin with the paper 
on “The significance of sexual reproduction in the 
theory of natural selection,” which was read to the 
German biologists at Strassburg in 1885. The“ idea 
of development in the organic world,” says 
Weissmann, is now, thanks to the united labours of 
many men of science, the only conception which we 
can reasonably hold. That “existing species have 
not arisen independently, but have been derived 
from other and mostly extinct species;” and that, 
on the whole, “development has taken place in the 
direction of greater complexity,” may be main- 
tained with as much assurance, and tested by 
exactly the same methods, as the Copernican theory 
itself. But still, “the mathematical key” to the 
secrets of life has not yet been discovered. Cer- 
tain as we are that the organic world has arisen 
by development, we no sooner ask how the change 
has been brought to pass, by the action of what 
forces, and under what circumstances, than we 
plunge into a region of doubts and conflicting 
opinions. Nevertheless, “ Darwin has indicated 
the route by which we must enter this un- 
known land.” Natural selection explains the rise 
of new species by supposing that changes occur, 
from time to time, in those conditions of life to 
which an organism must adapt itself if it is to 
continue in existence. Thus a selective process will 
be set up by which only those out of the existing 
variations are preserved, which correspond in the 
highest degree to their changed conditions. And by 
continued selection along the same line, deviations 
from the type, although at first very insignificant, 
are accumulated and increased until they become 
specific differences. 

This view is undoubtedly intelligible. But it 
supposes an enormous lapse of time before such 
minute alterations can issue in so striking a result. 
Weissmann grants it. Changes in the conditions of 
life, and in the organism itself he says, “must have 
advanced very gradually and by the smallest steps.” 
For at each period in the whole process, “ the species 
has remained sufficiently adapted” to its surround- 
ings. “An abrupt transformation of a species is in- 
conceivable, because it would render the species 
incapable of existence.” Evolution must, therefore, 
depend on the accumulation of those slight charac- 
teristic differences which mark individuals, and 
which, in fact, are always present ; for we never find 
two individuals alike. But here Professor Weissmann 
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trikes in with a most disturbing criticism. If by 
‘individual differences” be meant the characteristics 
which accrue to the individual from his life-ex- 
perience, or which are, strictly speaking, “ acquired,” 
the author boldly denies that these ever can be 
transmitted. To give an extreme case, the children 
of avcomplished pianists do not inherit the art of 
playing the piano; they have to learn it, and really 
inherit nothing beyond what their parents possessed 
when children, namely, manual dexterity and a good 
ear. Nor is language transmitted to human off- 
spring, although it has been practised, not only by 
their parents, but by an almost endless line of 
ancestors. Recent evidence has proved “that child- 
ren of highly civilised nations have no trace of a 
language when they have grown up ina wild state 
and in complete isolation.” The power of speech is 
an acquired, and therefore a transient, character; 
it disappears with the organism by which it has been 
manifested, and is no subject for inheritance. Such, 
in Professor Weissmann's opinion, is the case with 
all other peculiarities which were not contained in 
the original germ-plasm of the individual, but were 
acquired later. We must abandon the life-history 
of the individual as a principle by which to account 
for variability and the growth of new species, falling 
back instead upon the innate characters of the germ- 
cell, and trusting afterwards to natural selection. 

Now, here is an end of the Lamarckian theory of 
“use and disuse,” or “ practice and neglect,” on which 
alone the celebrated French philosopher relied for 
his principle of transformation; and which was still 
retained, though in a much restricted form, by 
Darwin. Powerful as these factors may appear, the 
use and disuse of organs cannot any longer be re- 
garded as exerting a direct transforming influence 
upon a species. The same thing is true, says Weiss- 
mann, of “all other direct influences, such as nutri- 
tion, light, moisture, and that complication of 
influences which we call climate.” All these may 
produce great effects upon the body of the individual, 
but none in the change of species, “simply because 
they can never reach the germ-cells from which the 
succeeding generation arises.” And, in spite of Dr. 
Brown -Séquard’s cruel experiments on epileptic 
rabbits, and the alleged evidence that mutilations 
may be transmitted which various authors have 
brought forward, there seems at present no ground 
for doubting that Weissmann has the best of the 
argument. Instead of the ready assumption, there- 
fore, that individual differences of this obvious kind 
may be accumulated, and will serve to explain dis- 
tinct species, we find ourselves compelled to look 
elsewhere. The Lamarckian doctrine must be given 
up; it is “a path in the wrong direction”; and to 
that extent Darwin has led us astray. 

What remains, then? There is only one prin- 
ciple left, according to Weissmann, however it may 
be surrounded with difficulties—the “ direct altera- 
tion of the germ-plasm.” It is certain, on the one 
hand, that “the constitution or physical nature of 
an organism must exercise a restricting influence 
upon its capacity for variation.” A given species 
cannot change into any other species which may be 
thought of. A beetle could not be transformed into a 
vertebrate animal; it could not become even a grass- 
hopper ora butterfly. Development takes place upon 
definite lines, not anyhow; and every new species 
must be continuous with the old ont of which it has 
emerged. But, on the other hand, individuals vary 
by constitution rather than as a result of experience ; 
nature is ten thousand times more powerful in them 
than nurture, and nature means the primitive com- 
bination of elements from which they are derived. 
How, then, has the greatest possible variability of such 
combinations been attained? Professor Weissmann 
replies, in a series of highly ingenious and suggestive 
articles, by pointing to the endless changes which 
are rung upon these elements in the course of 
“sexual transmission” from age to age. Reproduc- 
tion taking place by this method, is “an arrange- 
ment which ensures an ever-varying supply of 





individual differences,” inheritable, because they 
are not transient, as being due to experience 
merely, but are deeply rooted characters, and 
imbedded, if we may use the metaphor, in the germ- 
plasm itself. Where this mode of propagation fails, 
as in parthenogenesis, there can be no room for 
natural selection, and the species remain fixed, and, 
in consequence, tend to extinction. They cannot 
adapt themselves to the varying conditions of life; 
their experience dies with the individual, for the 
germ-plasm is simply identical in parent and off- 
spring, and does not provide differences which might 
grow until they became specific. 

But the organisms here spoken of, in which 
various cells have the distinct and non-interchange- 
able functions of nutrition and reproduction, were 
derived from others more ancient— many kinds of 
which still survive, as monera and the like. These 
were all of a piece, or unicellular; and the question 
recurs, how, with no division of function, there 
could be variability from which new species might 
emerge. The Professor observes, very justly, that 
in such organisms individual differences or “ ac- 
quired characters” would be handed on to the 
fresh individuals, for these originate by simple 
fission; and a cell which had _ thickened—sup- 
pose to resist pressure—would, on breaking up, 
become two thick-celled animals, which would go 
on dividing in the same way. By means of these 
suppositions, our author has included in his theory 
the entire kingdom of organic life from end to 
end, securing variability in the lower stages by 
trausmission of the acquired characters, and in 
the upper by tracing it, in the germ-plasm, to a 
kind of Malthusian or geometrical accumulation of 
differences, founded on sexual reproduction. He 
fully admits that the germ-plasm is not easy to 
work upon; that it is stubborn and slow to re- 
linquish peculiarities, even when their use has de- 
parted and they belong to remote geological times. 
But he is convinced that, unless the change has 
been effected in these deep subterranean regions 
of existence, it cannot be induced later on; while, 
given the principle of heredity thus explained, and 
the influence (which everyone now is willing to 
grant) of natural selection, he undertakes to sketch 
the course of development without Niigeli’s form- 
ative tendency, or any power beyond that implied 
in the word “ adaptation.” 

(To be concluded.) 


MR. FROUDE’S NEW VOLUME. 

Tue Divorce or Catuertne or Anacon. The Story as told by the 

Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. 

In usum laicorum, By J. A. Froude, London: Longmans, 

Green, & Co. 1891. 
Mr. FROUDE is a consummate artist—perhaps the 
greatest living master of prose narrative—and we 
have the right to apply to his work strict tests 
which we should never think of applying to his 
inferiors. In the second volume of his history he 
told minutely and vividly the miserable story of 
Catherine's divorce, Anne Boleyn’s rapid rise into 
favour, and her sudden fall into a bottomless abyss. 
In the forty years that have passed since Mr. Froude 
proclaimed himself the advocate of Henry VIIL, 
many particulars have been collected ; the Calendar, 
Foreign and Domestic, edited by Dr. Brewer and 
Mr. Gairdner, has cleared up many points; how 
was Mr. Froude to deal with the new material? 
Obviously, the first place for them was a new 
edition; and it is a clumsy device to make them 
the basis of a volume, covering the same period of 
time as some of its predecessors. The copiousness 
of modern historians has long been alarming; the 
outlook is portentous if, like Mr. Froude, they are 
to tell their story twice. Men add a codicil when 
they have changed their minds. Mr. Froude has not: 
he still thinks as he thought about the character of 
Henry VIIL., the motives which swayed the king, and 
the guilt of Anne Boleyn. Le admits that the world 
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persists in being against him. But “I find nothing 
to withdraw in what I then wrote, and little to alter, 
save in correcting some error of trivial moment; 
but, on the other hand, I find much to add”—and 
this volume of four or five hundred pages is the 
result. Perhaps the book has been written because 
Dr. Brewer and Mr. Gairdner had to be answered. 
In the opinion of many competent critics they have 
not left one stone upon another of the fabric of 
argument which Mr. Froude reared in honour of the 
English Nero. This is his reply. Much of it is a 
repetition, with skill and eloquence, of the argument 
which Mr. Froude has always pressed—that Henry’s 
infamy, if any infamy there were, was that of his 
people; and at every turn Mr. Froude seeks to 
implicate Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, the statesmen 
and reformers of the time, and to make them re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their master. “ Henry 
in all that he did acted with these men and 
through them. Is it possible to believe that quali- 
ties so opposite as the popular theory requires 
existed in the same persons? Is it possible, for 
instance, that Cranmer, who composed or translated 
the prayers in the English liturgy, was the miser- 
able wretch that Macaulay or Lingard describes ? 
The era of Elizabeth was the outspring of the move- 
ment which Henry VIII. commenced, and it was the 
greatest period in English history. Is it credible 
that so invigorating a stream flowed from a polluted 
fountain?” This rhetoric will go for little with 
those who consider the position of Henry. Men 
may “translate the prayers in the English liturgy,” 
and nevertheless be cravens in the presence of a 
pitiless tyrant. This reasoning would make Seneca 
and other victims of Nero answerable for his 
atrocities. Curious sophistry which somehow debits 
Cranmer with a share of Henry's vices and credits 
Henry with a share of the virtues of Sydney and 
the genius of Shakespeare! 

From the despatches brought to light since Mr. 
Froude first wrote of Mendoza and other am- 
bassadors resident at the English Court, he has 
gleaned many details about Catherine’s divorce; 
and they are recounted very lucidly, but with 
unsparing fulness. All is told with Mr. Froude’s 
skill. Into the driest details of diplomacy is 
breathed life. The scene moves from Westminster to 
Rome, from the Emperor's Court to that of the King 
of France. There is a mob of characters, and complex 
questions have to be cleared up while the narrative 
proceeds. But all is told with ease and grace, and it 
is barely possible not to admire the art with which 
Mr. Froude introduces at every turn the English 
people, as if Henry had been their half-reluctant 
agent. More clearly than before we understand 
the weakness, the tortuousness, of Pope Clement, 
placed between the anvil and the hammer, trying 
to please all parties, and disappointing all. Scant 
justice is done to Wolsey; his shortcomings and 
deceit are emphasised, and the difficulties of his 
position and his fidelity in great things are too 
much ignored. Chapuys, the representative of the 
“mperor, is painted in the blackest colours—blacker 
even than his turn for deceit merits. We get a 
vivid and ugly glimpse of the mixture of sordidness 
and meanness at the kernel of the State polity of 
the sixteenth century, and we see how gross coarse- 
ness, pride, and avarice, and all unclean things, in 
these days were in high places. What we most 
complain of is that Mr. Froude, who tears aside the 
veil from the cant of Henry's contemporaries, stoops 
so often to something very like cant in regard to his 
hero. Once, and only once, is he completely candid, 
and that is in a passage which puts almost the 
whole argument of the book— 

“The naked truth—and nakedness is not always indecent —was 
something of this kind. A marriage with a brother’s wife was for- 
bidden by the universal law of Christendom, Kings, dukes, and 
other great men, who disposed as they pleased of the hands of their 
sons and daughters, found it often desirable, for political or domestic 
reasons, to form connections which the law prohibited ; and therefore 
they maintained an Italian conjurer who professed to be able, for a 
consideration, to turn wrong into right. ‘lo marriages so arranged, 





it was absurd to attach the same obligations as belonged to unions 
legitimately formed. If, as often happened, such marriages turned 
out ill, the same conjurer who could make could unmake. This 
function also he was prepared to exercise, and, for a consideration 
also, he was usually compliant. ‘The King of England had been 
married as a boy to Catherine of Aragon, carrying out an arrange- 
ment between their respective fathers. ‘The marriage had failed in 
the most important object for which royal marriages are formed ; 
there was no male heir to the Crown, nor any prospect of one. 
Henry therefore, as any other prince in Europe would have done, 
applied to the Italian conjurer for assistance. The conjurer was 
willing, confessing that the casé was one where his abilities might be 
properly employed. But another of his supporters interfered, and 
forced him to refuse. The King of England had always paid his 
share for the conjurer’s maintenance. He was violently deprived of 
a concession which it was admitted that he had a right to claim, 
But for the conjurer’s pretension to make the unlawful lawful, he 
would not have been in the situation in which he found himself. 
What could be more natural than that, finding himself thus treated, 
he should begin to doubt whether the conjurer, after all, had the 
power of making wrong right; whether the marriage had not been 
wrong from the beginning’ And when the magical artist began to 
curse, as his habit was when doubts were cast upon his being the 
Vicar of Christ, what could be more natural also than to throw him 
and his tackle out of the window ?” 


This is a little brutal and cynical; it is at least 
intelligible. It probably pretty faithfully repre- 
sents the current of thought, the play of motives, in 
a coarse, tyrannical nature thwarted in its passions ; 
it is perfectly possible that the whole matter— 
severance from a wife to whom for many years he 
had been married, who had borne him children, and 
had been true to him, defiance and humiliation of a 
Power venerable in the eyes of many of his subjects 
—took this mean aspect. But if that be true, what 
becomes of the innuendo in every chapter that 
Henry was swayed by lofty motives and considera- 
tions of State polity to which neither his con- 
temporaries nor posterity have done justice? The 
passage is probably a calumny upon his generation : 
its cynical smartness is unworthy of Mr. Froude, in 
whose writings are words of rebuke to such levity. 
No one knows better than he that it is a travesty of 
history to speak of questions of Papal dispensation 
as if they were four hundred years ago the mere 
“leather and prunella” which they may seem to 
this generation, or the farcical tricks above sug- 
gested. But, if correct, this passage which we have 
quoted—and which reads like a translation from 
Voltaire preaching on the text Ecrasons U’infaéme— 
ought to put an end to talk about lofty motives. 

Mr. Froude again and again lets fall the remark 
that there is an alfera pars—another view of the 
story besides that which is generally told. Unfortu- 
nately, in the supplementary volume, as in his 
earlier, he is blind to almost everything but the 
“precious services,” “the purity of action” of his 
hero. The narrative tells the miserable struggles of 
Catherine, that “ dark and revolting page of history,” 
to quote Dr. Brewer's words, “the chronicle of the 
artifices, dissimulation, the fraud, the intimidation 
employed, to hunt down a defenceless woman.” 
Searcely a word of commiseration is there for the 
courageous, high-souled lady fighting against des- 
perate odds. Against Sir Thomas More is insinu- 
ated, without a particle of evidence, knowledge of 
the conspiracy against the King, and then comes 
the astounding statement—all very well in the 
mouth of an Attorney-General of the stamp of Sir 
Christopher Hales, born to do hangman's work, but 
sounding very strange in these days—that “ malice 
might be inferred without injustice from an ac- 
quaintance with dangerous purposes which he had 
not revealed.” And so a barbarous murder is hailed 
as “an inevitable and painful incident of an infinitely 
blessed revolution.” For Anne Boleyn we might 
look for some words of regret. Even Mr. Gairdner, 
the least emotional of historians.,is touched by the 
dark end of that bright, if frivolous and common- 
place, nature, born for sunshine, gaiety, and song. 
Not so Mr. Froude: he presses hard against her 
the extremely unsatisfactory evidence of her guilt ; 
he overlooks the fact that Smeton’s confession, the 
chief circumstance against her, may have been 
given under the pressure of torture ; and he throws 
out at page 426 a purely gratuitous conjectural 
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explanation of her guilt. The indecent haste with 
which Jane Seymour's marriage was hurried on calls 
from him only the remark that if human nature is 
the same in all ages and countries, manners signally 
vary. Why does not Mr. Froude frankly express 
his surprise that Henry had only half-a-dozen wives 
and sent but a few thousand of his subjects to 
the scaffold? 

The book is fascinating. Mr. Froude retains all 
that facile grace of narrative, that curious power 
over the full compass of the English language, in 
which he has no equal. He can speak worthily of 
great events and the actors in them. We could 
quote half-a-dozen passages which seem the words 
of one who had seen, touched, and handled what he 
describes. At times he is all that an Englishman 
could desire in the historian of England. But never 
was he more perverse, never was his judgment more 
oblique, than in his new argument for an old para- 
dox. 


A NONCONFORMIST BISHOP. 


Lire or Joun Axtttson Macrapyex, M.A., D.D. By Alexander 
Mackennel, B.A., D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1591. 


Tuis book is a memorial, all the fitter that it is so 
modest, of a good man’s life. It was a story so hard 
to tell because its subject was so single-minded, so 
self-forgetful, so lived to do his duty, that he may 
be said to have had no history and even no being 
apart from the work he did and that he died in 
doing. His real and enduring memorial is written 
in the lives of men. He had it in him to be some- 
thing quite other than he became. He had it in him 
to be a scholar; he was an easy first among men 
who attained literary distinction; he all his life 
loved literature, and even at the very end enjoyed 
nothing more than to read a Greek play or discuss 
Greek philosophy with his boys. Yet he put aside 
what seemed to him the less noble ambitions, that he 
might become a laborious Congregational Pastor. 
And he never regretted his choice, nor had he, if the 
work he accomplished be considered, ever any cause 
to regret it. He is here introduced to us as a Scotch 
youth of humble parentage, the only son of a widow ; 
distinguishing himself at school; going by her self- 
denial and his own industry to the university; gaining 
there high honours; judged by his professors worthy 
of the Snell exhibition and a career at Balliol, but too 
much bound by his conscience to accept such condi- 
tions as these then involved. He had many of the 
qualities that carried Tait to the Primacy ; he had a 
devotion, a manliness, yet a grace of spirit, that 
would have qualified him to adorn any office in the 
Church. Yet it is doubtful if any office would have 
suited him so well or enabled him to do as much as 
he actually achieved. The name “ Bishop” is but an 
accident ; all the spiritual realities of the office may 
be possessed by the man who remains a simple 
Pastor. And a Bishop, both in the primitive or 
historical and essential sense, Macfadyen was. He 
made out of a small handful of men a large and 
active congregation; built a spacious church, several 
schools, mission and suburban chapels; organised 
his people into a body of many-handed beneficences. 
And all the while he was a sort of ubiquitous pres- 
ence, ready to serve wherever wanted ; swift to hear 
the cry of the needy ; moving throughout Lancashire, 
and indeed the whole north of England, as one who 
was charged with the “care of all the Churches.” It 
was said of him: “Other men take their Churches 
as an episode in their ministry; they are occasional 
preachers, authors, politicians, what not. To Dr. 
Macfadyen his Church was his ministry.” This is 
true, but it would have been as true to say: “ Other 
men limit their ministry to their own peoples; he 
ministered to all the Churches.” In everything, 
name included, he was as much a Bishop as his 
contemporary, Dr. Fraser, or as the present Bishop 
of Manchester. 

To write the life of such a man—a man much too 
devoted and ardent in duty to have any large 








personal history —was no easy task ; but it is a task 
his friend and biographer has performed with grace 
and skill. We have a picture of the man as he lived 
and worked, and from it we can see that zeal is 
never without its reward, even unto the last result, 
death in service and from it. Self-sacrifice is the 
peculiar property of no Church, piety is beautiful 
everywhere, and a large manhood makes itself 
felt everywhere and under all conditions. In the 
earliest years of his ministry a collier he had in- 
fluenced resisted the temptations of a companion 
with the words: “ No, Bill, you munno do it; Mac- 
fadyen said you munno do it, and he is a mon.” 
Kindliness, expressing a genuine manliness, marked 
all he did. To a son a college friend once said: 
“Very kind of your father tohaveme .. . feel 
sure he wanted to tip me when I left.” He 
laboured zealously to brighten the lives of men 
who knew in the pastorate the pinch of poverty. 
A poor man, he did most generous things. Though 
his family was not small, yet he adopted as his 
own the orphan child of a college friend, and 
she was in name and everything to him as _ his 
own. And his house was never without some 
inmate his charity was helping to clothe and feed 
and educate. Yet he had largeness of mind; no 
man was so little like the Dissenting minister as 
Matthew Arnold conceived him to be. He had no 
parochialism of soul, dissidence was not a thing he 
loved, he hated religious disabilities because they 
were unjust, and he disliked the Act of Uniformity 
because it made difference from a civil institution 
bear a religious character. The Church, in respect 
to which he was a Nonconformist, was to him the 
creation of English law, and it was from it, as such, 
that he dissented. Freedom for conscience was 
with him a passion ; and less than this he could not 
bring himself to praise. ‘ Toleration is only a beast 
of prey in a gentle mood.” But he served the State 
as a citizen, and, through his church, he made the 
men he preached to good citizens; the life of 
England is purer, her laws better, her aims higher, 
and her spirit nobler for the work he did. So long 
as the Free Churches are served by men like the 
late Dr. Macfadyen their work for the people, the 
State, and the religion of England will be of the 
most necessary, the best, and most enduring kind. 


MR. RUSKIN’S FALSE START. 

Tue Poems or Joun Ruskry. Collected by W. G. Collingwood. 
Two vols, London and Orpington: George Allen, 1891. 
JEAN PAu found that he had done all his thinking 
and imagining before his eighteenth year, and that 
he had spent his life in realising in his writings and 
in his conduct the dreams of his boyhood. Ruskin, 
doubtless like other men of letters, has had a 
similar experience. He says in his old age, “I find 
in myself nothing whatsoever changed. Some of 
me is dead, more of me is stronger. I have learned 
a few things, forgotten many; in the total of me I 
am but the same youth, disappointed and rheum- 
atic.” That the holder of such an opinion should 
preserve his juvenilia from seven years onwards, 
and, “ yielding to the requests of his friends,” should 
permit their publication, although not exactly fore- 
gone conclusions, are things that should not sur- 
prise anyone. It is not, perhaps, too much to say 
that the Ruskin of “ Modern Painters,” “ The Stones 
of Venice,” “ Fors Clavigera,” etc., is to be found in 
these two volumes; but one unacquainted with that 
later Ruskin could not possibly detect in them the 
art critic, political economist, moral censor, and 
latter-day prophet whom the English-speaking 
world knows, admires, and disbelieves, or disobeys. 
And this remark is intended to apply to the earlier 
poems, on the typical nature of which Ruskin bim- 
self lays stress, as well as to those written after the 
author had attained his majority. It is beyond 
expression childish to ask us to recognise in this 
couplet, written at the age of eight, the political 
economist in embryo :— 
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“ And the water-wheel turns slowly round, 
Grinding the corn that requires to be ground ” ; 
and equally absurd to point to the following verses 
from the same piece as foretelling “ Stones of Venice” 
and “ Queen of the Air” :— 
“ And quarries with their craggy stones, 
And the wind among them moans.” 
To a mind excessively analogical—not analytical, as 
is popularly supposed—like Ruskin’s, any one thing 
can stand for any other: a bee may appear only a 
more highly developed bull's-foot. 

In the later verse, as we said above, it might be 
possible to find the germ of the prose writer. Some- 
thing of the kind we have observed; but we are 
persuaded that we could detect a future Ruskin just 
as easily in the juvenilia of Tennyson or Browning. 
No man can be other than himself, even under con- 
ditions the most adverse to his development. But 
the fact is that in Ruskin’s poetry there is much less 
of himself than young writers of capacity usually 
contrive to put into their early work; because the 
greatest prose stylist of the age, as he himself long 
ago confessed, made a false start when he donned 
the Byronic collar and set off to climb Parnassus. 
This said, we shall briefly consider Mr. Ruskin’s 
verse from a purely literary. standpoint. 

It has been stated that the verses written by 
Mr. Ruskin in his childhood are no better than the 
ealf verses of other people of genius, and that 
therefore Mr. Collingwood was ill-advised in publish- 
ing them. We disagree with this entirely. The 
first of the Glenfarg poems—that written when 
Ruskin had turned seven—is, remembering the 
author's age, the most miraculous piece of verse in 
the English language. It is better than anything 
Chatterton did until he was in his teens. It is a 
true Song of Innocence, which Blake might have 
owned. In it, if anywhere—and not in the other 
Gienfarg poem by which Ruskin himself swears— 
the child is father of the man. Its main fault, in- 
deed, is the moralisation of the landscape described ; 
but the imaginative quality of the last verse is so 
umazing from the lips of a lisper in numbers that 
one is inclined to ascribe some of it to the accidents 
of an easy and a difficult rhyme. 

“ Cottages upon the plain, 
Placed so near the floury mill 
Cottager, look on Charles’s Wain, 
Right above the grassy hills. 
The pole-star guides thee on the way, 
When in dark nights thou art lost ; 
Therefore, look up at the starry day, 
Look at the stars about thee tost.”’ 
And yet we cannot discount the magnificence of the 
“starry day” as applied to night by the inevitable- 
ness of the rhyme with “ way,” since “ ray” could 
have been employed as easily, and in all likelihood 
occurred first to the child ; and as regards the rhyme 
with “lost,” since it would have been much easier 
and more childlike had a bad rhyme been employed, 
as in the line, 
“ Look up at the brilliant starry host,” 


and as it seems impossible, considering the subject, 
that a child should select “tost” as a rhyme, and 
then work it out, we must concede that the last line 
was inspired. In the whole of the ten thousand 
verses of these two volumes, containing “many a 
sonorous line and noble thought, many a genuine 
feeling, and fine characteristic description,” there 
hardly occurs such another serene ascent into the 
seventh heaven of pure imagination as in the halting 
verse in which the little boy brought the night-sky 
down about the ears of the cottager. 

Not until his tenth year, although he wrote an 
epic and birthday addresses to his father between 
whiles, did the young Ruskin get again even upon 
speaking terms with the Muses, and then, strangely 
enough, it was a yellow fog, which lowered upon the 
earth and lay 

“A champion in the face of day,” 
that set him singing. In his eleventh year, “ Trafal- 
gar,’ “My Dog Dash,” and “Haddon Hall”; in his 





twelfth, “To my Heart,” “ Bed-time,” “The Eternal 
Hills,” and two astonishing sonnets—far and away 
better than that which he wrote in his twenty-sixth 
year—are all genuine utterances of the boy’s emotion 
or fancy. From his thirteenth year onwards his 
reading began to tyrannise over him. For a time 
Scott’s influence is most apparent, but by the end of 
his sixteenth year Byron, in almost all his moods, 
had become the principal impulse. By his fourteenth 
year, also, the boy had fairly begun to think, and 
seems to guide his imagination—always subordinate 
to Byron—which gets its own way only when it 
takes the bit in its teeth. Rarely is his thought one 
with his imagination. In the bloody “ Scythian 
Banquet-Song,” the long, tedious, but carefully 
wrought “ Broken Chain,’ and the ultra-Byronic 
“Farewell,” he seems to think out his matter, and 
then make a conscious effort to imagine it. We 
except one poem, “ The Name ’’—which will haunt the 
reader—some of the songs, and some of the pieces to 
Adéle. There are, of course, passages descriptive of 
sky and mountain which are scarcely excelled even 
by the author himself in his prose writings. A 
suggestive quatrain— 
“When we two meet again, 

Be it in joy or pain, 

Which shall the fairest be 

Thou—or thy memory * ” 


a harmonic sound, as when 
“The broad thunder-vaulted sky 
Clanged like a brazen dome” 
will remain in the memory; nor is this cry of a 
woman, who refuses to confess except to God, likely 
to be forgotten: 
“ He who gave 
The sceptre to the passion, siw 
The sorrow of the slave.” 

Yet, having gone over again all that we had marked 
worthy of note, we repeat deliberately that we have 
found nothing more poetical than the wonderful 
verse which the little boy of seven wrote about the 
stars. 


INTERNATIONAL FICTION, 
1. Dr. Deumixy’s Wire. By Maurus Jékai. Translated from the 
Hungarian by F, Steinitz. London: Cassell & Co. 1891. 


2. Tue Fartn Doctor. By Edward Eggleston. London: Cassell 
&Co. i891. 


3. Tue Story or Francts Crvppe. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1891. 


In the “ International Series ” new novels by English 
and foreign authors are being issued in the one- 
volume form. To the book-reading public this form 
is not only cheaper, but more convenient ; but we do 
not propose to discuss the merits of it in detail here. 
Perhaps the strongest of the three volumes before 
us is by the veteran Hungarian novelist, Maurus 
Jokai. A short biographical note is prefixed to the 
story, which has been translated by Mme. F. Steinitz. 
Of the translation we can only say that it is in read- 
able and idiomatic English, and that the translator 
was specially selected by the author. In the story 
itself the most noticeable qualities are the judicious 
courage and the brilliant invention of the writer. 
The most trivial incidents of the story are not taken 
from the common stock of common novelists; each 
of them forms a part of an artistic representation of 
real life. The book is not conventional, and yet 
there is not one page which should offend a 
reader of healthy mind. It illustrates the truth, 
to which reference has often been made in these 
columns, that any subject is a fair subject for 
the artist. The marriage of Dr. Dumany, his 
estrangement from his wife and his subsequent re- 
conciliation, are put into the form of a story told 
by Dr. Dumany himself. He was millionnaire malgré 
lui. He had reasons—sentimental, perhaps, but not 
irrational—for wishing to rid himself of a fortune. 
Destiny willed otherwise, and the fortune went on 
increasing and increasing. Great wealth bas always 
been a fascinating subject; it gives charm to the 
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schoolboy’s favourite novel, and it stimulates the 
imagination of the adult reader. The story is told 
here by one whose knowledge of finance is wide and 
intimate; it is full of action, and yet is not a weari- 
some string of adventures; its characters live, and 
the reader follows their fortunes with eagerness and 
interest until the dramatic climax is reached. In 
strength and originality it isadmirable; we have few 
living English novelists who could write anything to 
equal it. It must, we think, have a wide popularity, 
and without the least doubt it thoroughly deserves 
it. 

Nothing, probably, is quite so American as a 
description of American society by an American 
author. Mr. Eggleston tells us in his preface that 
this is the first story in which he has attempted to 
depict phases of the complex society of New York. 
“T use,” he says, “the word society in its general, 
not in its narrow sense, for in no country has the 
merely ‘society novel’ less reason for being than in 
ours.” And yet, at our first glimpse of him, the hero 
of “The Faith Doctor” seems to have been bitten by 
that mean tarantula, social ambition; and we 
see something of society in that narrower sense— 
that society which exists most impressively in the 
imagination of those who are excluded from it. 
The hero’s social ambition succeeds ; his qualities are 
such that society finds it necessary to suppose @ 
brilliant past to account for them. He acquires a 
certain power and authority; his advice is asked 
and taken. But in spite of his ambitions, he has 
much in him which is by no means despicable, and 
which fully serves to redeem his character. He has 
a true regard for his poorer and humbler relations ; 
he does as much to assist them as their pride will 
allow. Social ambition, however, is partly responsible 
for the interruption of his engagement; the other 
part is due to enthusiasm, amounting to fanaticism, 
on the part of the heroine, Phillida, to whom he 
is engaged. We here reach that part of the story 
which deals with faith-healing ; Mr. Eggleston writes 
of it with a fine impartiality, with knowledge and 
without irreverence. His conclusion would probably 
be the conclusion at which most authorities have 
arrived on this subject—-the age of miracles has 
passed; and the imagination, although it may 
assist in the cure of certain nervous clisorders, 
cannot set a broken limb or rescue a_ patient 
in the last stage of consumption. Mr. Eggleston 
has managed to make this part of his story especially 
interesting ; he is on ground which is comparatively 
new, and he has turned it to very good account. 
The engagement between Phillida and the hero is 
renewed, and the book ends happily enough. Mr. 
Eggleston’s merits as a writer are fairly well 
known. He has a very pleasant and slightly 
cynical bumour; he writes with restraint, without 
undue emphasis or exaggeration. He knows the 
strong side of human nature well, and the weak 
side exceedingly well. Both from its subject and its 
treatment, “The Faith Doctor” is an unusually 
interesting novel. 

Interesting, too, although in a lesser degree, is 
“The Story of Francis Cludde.” The historical 
novel, far more than history, has a tendency to 
repeat itself. There are certain incidents which 
seem to be introduced of necessity into almost every 
historical novel. This is a book which shows in- 
genuity and erudition rather than imagination and 
observation. The plot is cleverly worked out, and 
those who care about adventures will revel in the 
series of hair-breadth escapes which befall the hero. 
He is sketched clearly and consistently ; the sketch 
of Mistress Annie is as good, although her companions 
seem to take an impossibly long time to discover her 
treachery. Probably the best thing in the book is 
the dramatic and impressive situation at Santon, 
where the hero offers his own life for his patron's. 
Briefly, this book is far more conventional than the 
other two which we have noticed this week ; but it 
is not a bad specimen of a kind which will always 
be popular. 





MR. BELFORT BAX’S STANDPOINT. 


OvuTLOoks FROM THE New Stanppornt. By E. Belfort Bax. (‘Social 
Science Series.’’) London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1891. 
Wuat Mr. Belfort Bax’s “ New Standpoint”’ is we have as yet 
failed to discover, nor do we see why (apart from the publisher's 
convenience) his book should be classed as social science. We 
knew before that he was a Socialist—we think he is an official 
Socialist, a Bebel-Liebknecht man, roughly speaking; we now 
learn that his views on the woman question are Oriental (we 
should say Chinese), and that he holds several forgotten 
doctrines of various Greek philosophers: some of the Kleatic 
paradoxes (so far as we can make out), and, in particular, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of matter. There is quite room for a 
révival of this latter, especially as certain moderns have 
declared it to be inconceivable. It is always well to revolt 
against that kind of dogma. But how to arrive at his 
“standpoint” from all this we do not see. Now and then— 
as in his description of evening dress—Mr. Bax is silly; in 
his essay on marriage he is misogynist, Chinese, and brutally 
offensive. When an author declares that monogamy is only 
maintained by the desire of the bourgeoisie to avoid support- 
ing other people’s children—which every English ratepayer docs 
by compulsion, while thousands subscribe to orphanages—the 
reader passes to the next essay. ‘The eulogy on Anacharsi; 
Clootz, whom Mr. Bax’s Socialist State would eliminate instantly, 
rather confuses our ideas as to his Socialism ; nor does the learned 
essay on the decline of Paganism clear them up. Mr. Bax began 
his literary life as a metaphysician, and it is as a metaphysician 
we like him best. There he is purified; but in this gross world 
of matter and obscurity he becomes altogether too material and 

obseure, and especially too gross. 


METALLURGY. 


An InrropuctTion To THE Stupy oF METALLURGY. By Professor W. C. 

Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S. London: Charles Griffin & Co, 
Ir is seldom that a really readable volume on metallurgy appears. 
Books ou this subject claim either to be complete treatises and 
works of reference or are supposed to embody the “ elements ” 
of the subject. In neither case is the matter presented to the 
student in an entertaining form. The ancient art of metallurgy 
has now developed into a science, and there is, therefore, no 
reason why text-books on the subject should so conscientiously 
ignore its principles and so religiously bind themselves (as they 
often do) to the collocation of all metallurgical processes ever 
introduced, whether obsolete or existing. We are inclined to 
suspect that it is not from reverence to the dead, but rather in 
consequences of a tendency to transcribe from previous authors. 
How frequently do we meet with the one and only diagram of the 
Catalan hearth. Undoubtedly, the process is of historic interest, 
and may be introduced to “ point a moral’; but no metallurgist 
would dream of applying it to the manufacture of wrought-iron. 

In the work of Ptofessor Roberts-Austen we have a new 
departure in metallurgical literature, and practical metallurgists, 
as well as students, will certainly find much that is in a high 
degree interesting. We should specially recommend to the 
former the first few chapters, embodying mainly the author's 
Cantor lectures and containing recent researches—many by the 
author himself—on the molecular constitution of metals and 
alloys. Ina volume dealing with the introduction to a science, an 
opportunity is given which is impossible in any other form of 
work. By a careful and systematic arrangement of facts, 
principles may be explained and illustrated. The method is 
Fe here. Whether, in the present instance, we turn to the 
classification of furnaces, or consider the nature of slags, we find 
ourselves dealing with subjects which are made tv illustrate 
general principles of the first importance to the student. We 
know of no other English work which has successfully dealt 
with the subject in this way. It is, however, liable to one 
serious defect which, we are glad to find, the author has, on the 
whole, avoided—that of attempting to introduce too many facts 
into a small compass. One instance will illustrate our point. 
The author describes blowing-engines in a page and a half, of 
which half a paragraph is devoted to a description of the very 
important machine known as “ Root’s Blower,” which is given, 
without diagram, as follows :—‘ It consists of an iron casing, in 
which are placed a pair of revolving cast-iron wafters, driven by 
belts off pulleys, and making about 400 revolutions per minute, 
the smallest possible clearance being left between the two curved 
surfaces as they revolve.” We doubt if even an intelligent 
student, new to the subject, would from this description form a 
clear notion of the machine. The author adopts Roapnamatie 
schemes for presenting to the reader what may be termed a 
bird's-eye view of a series of operations. These consist of circles 
and arrows, the circles representing a ae and the arrows 
the order of the following one. ‘Lhe plan is an excellent one 
where the processes are not very numerous; but we sympathise 
with the student who becomes entangled in the web on p. 250. 
A difference in depth of outline, or, better still, a little colour- 
ing. would, we think, help to elucidate the scheme. A few rather 
careless expressions—such as the term “composition” applied to 
elementary substanees, and “the air burns the gas ”’—may be 
passed over. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. BuLien has gathered, with a scholarly care and appre- 
ciation, a choice sheaf of “ Lyries from the Dramatists of the 
Elizabethan Age.” The dainty volume ought to secure a 
welcome, for judgment and taste are everywhere conspicuous in 
its pages, and Ben Jonson and his compeers are good company 
for lovers of English literature. Scattered through the plays of 
the period are many graceful songs, yet half of them have slipt 
into comparative oblivion, for they are hidden away in old 
folios which few people nowadays consult. The majority of the 
lyries in this volume are love-ditties, full of pretty conceits and 
ambitious metaphors. The glamour of old-world romance lies 
about the book, and there is an air of contentment and leisure in 
many of these well-rounded verses suggestive of the gallant age 
in which they took shape. Mr. Bullen has written a brief 
introduction which is at once sympathetic and critical, and he 
has added a few notes, which clear up some obseurities of the 
text and are in other respects of distinct value. 

A delightful little vues has just reached us called “ Tenny- 
son for the Young.” Canon Ainger believes that it is wise 
to “let the young taste be formed upon models that shall never 
betray them ; upon verse which has stood the test of fifty years, 
with all their changes of whim and fashion, and must continue 
to live and be loved,” because of the ‘‘ mysterious and potent 
quality of charm.’ Into these one hundred and twenty pages 
some of the sweetest and simplest of Lord Tennyson's lyries, 
ballads, patriotic poems, and songs have been gathered, and the 
book is one which is sure to win its way into the schoolroom, 
and also to become a favourite volume with boys and girls who 
have any love for poetry at all. The difficulties of selection have 
been admirably overcome, and the value of the little book is 
enhanced by the notes, which give a few facts about the origin 
of the poems, and explain the words and allusions which are 
likely to prove obscure to youthful students of the Poet Laureate. 
Poems of a metaphysical cast, and those which deal with love in 
its more passionate aspects, have heen excluded, but the editor 
is justified in claiming that this collection nevertheless contains 
much of Lord Tennyson’s,“ finest and most thoughtful verse.” 
We heartily commend the book, and hope that it will rapidly 
find a cherished place on the bookshelves of mapy a boy and 
girl in thousands of English homes. 

Of making of birthday books there really seems no end, and 
we are bound to hope, for the sake of compilers and publishers, 
that the supply of such volumes is evoked by the publie demand. 
The latest ook of the kind is entitled “The Imitation of 
Buddha,” and it consists of brief aphorisms or sage moral 
reflections gathered from the sacred literature of the East, and 
arranged “for each day in the year,” by Mr. Ernest Bowden. 
Some of these reflections are rather commonplace, but seattered 
through the volume are not a few really noble and suggestive 
sayings, such as, “ Trust is the best of relationships,’ “ Root out 
the love of self,” ‘‘ Practise the art of giving up,” “ Hurt not 
others with that which pains thyself,” and the like. Sir Edwin 
Arnold has provided the dainty little gift-book with a charac- 
teristic preface, and in it he recommends, * without’ hesitation 
or reserve,” the “ Imitation of Buddha.” 

The new volame of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” 
consists of gleanings culled from the pages of that hardy old 
annual from 1731 to 1868, on the topography of three of the 
home counties. A great deal of curious information, and many 
quaint epitaphs and odd inscriptions from the towns and villages 
of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, are record -d 
in the notes which Sylvanus Urban was accustomed in the old 
days of leisurely gossip and local research to receive from his 
correspondents in the villages and towns of England. Mr. 
Gomme has not attempted to add any notes to the volume, for 
the simple reason that the space was wanted in order to reprint 
the original articles; moreover, like a sensible man, he is aware 
of the “difficulty of fixing wpon a limit for notes on a subject of 
this kind.” He warns the student of these local annals that the 
people who wrote them were not infallible. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the errors into which these good-natured chroniclers 
of a former age fe 1, may be avoided by modern investigators if 
* Lyrics From THE Dramatists or THE EvizaneTuan Aor. Edited by 

A. H. Bullen. New Bond Street, London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

l2mo. (5s.) 

Tennyson For 2x Youxe. With Introduction and Notes by Alfred 
Ainger. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 18mo, (ls.) 

Tue Intratiox or BuppH,. Compiled by Ernest M. Bowden. With 
Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. London: Methuen & Co, 24mo. 

Tae GenTLEMAN’s Macazine Liprery. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A., English Topography. Paternoster Row, London : 
Elliot Stock. Demy S8vo. (7s. 6d.) 

A Scaoormasrer’s Cuat. By Orbilius. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co., Limited. Crown 8vo. (Is. 9d.) 

Morat Tkacutnes or Science. By Arabella B. Buckley, author of 
“The Fairyland of Science,” etc. London: Edward Stanford. 
Crown 8vo. 

Some Men or To-pay. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Home Ne +s for India, 
China, and the Australasian Colonies.’ London: Chapman and 
Hall, Limited. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

Nervous Exmavstion—-Its Cavses, Ovrcome, avy TrtaTweyr. By 


Walter Tyrrell, M.R.C.S. London: Kegan Pau', Trench & Co., 
Limited. 12mo. 





their object is the patient study of local history, and there is 
justice in the claim that the information given in this volume 
may at all events form the basis of more elaborate research. 

“‘A Schoolmaster’s Chat,” we may say at once, is not a con- 
tribution to the discussion of {those weighty educational prob- 
lems which teachers and parents are presumed to be always 
ponderiag. It is merely an entertaining, little book in which, 
with pleasant animation and sly fun, the Pighter reminiscences 
of a schoolmaster's life are recorded for the benefit of those 
children of the larger growth in whose society even a more 
austere pedagogue than Orbilius can afford to unbend. School 
work, asserts this writer, is trying and monotonous, and yet 
there is much brightness in it for one who cares to look for it. 
Doubtless a genial disposition and a keen sense of humour will 
carry a man a long way in the direction of happiness in any 
situation of life, and these qualifications are certainly invaluable 
to a teacher who has to make Virgil and Horace real and intel- 
ligible to the ordinary boy. There is a touch of genuine pathos 
in the picture of “our French master at Silchester,” and a good 
deal of keen observation in the other sketches which make up 
the modest and lively volume. 

The group of essays which Miss Arabella Buckley has just 
published under the title of “ Moral Teachings of Science” were 
written for one of the numerous reading societies which have 
sprung up during the last decade, and which appear to flourish 
better in America than in this country. Hitherto, Miss Buckley 
has been chiefly known by a charming book for children—* The 
Fairyland of Science,” but in her new venture she appeals to an 
older audience. The book is in fact addressed to persons who 
feel “ puzzled and adrift in the present chaos of opinion,” and 
though we searcely think the arguments which it contains will 
de much to clear up the mystery of the universe, there are many 
suggestive thoughts in the book concerning some of the chief 
yroblems of life and destiny which confront us all. Not the 
loses valuable paper is one which discusses in a hopeful and 
elevated strain the bearing of the theory of natural selection upon 
the question of Morality. Miss Buckley gives good grounds for 
her conviction that the high moral instincts and duties which lie 
at the basis of religion have their “ elementary roots deep down 
in the subsoil of life.” 

“Some Men of To-Day” is the title which an anonymous 
critic gives to a collection of fourteen pen-and-ink portraits of 
distinguished contemporaries. Literature is represented by Mr. 
Froude and Mr. George Meredith, and dogma by General Booth. 
Politics are in no danger of being overlooked in the presence of 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, whilst the army and the theatre hold their own with 
“Men of To-Day” of the calibre and consequence of Lord 
Wolseley and Mr. Henry Irving. The note of seorn is too 
obvious in some of these rather commouplace strictures, but 
occasionally it is exchanged for even a louder note of eulogy, 
and really we find it difficult to say which we like least. Yet 
the little book is readable, though certainly not remarkable. 

Dr. Tyrrell believes that Virgil's advice, “ rerum cognoscere 
causas,” onght to be continually borne in mind by those who 
seek professionally to grapple with disease. His little treatise 
on “Nervous Exhaustion” is itself avowedly an attempt to 
trace back to their primal origin a group of maladies which, 
varying considerably in their wtiology, are yet clearly due to one 
cause. In these pages he deals with both hereditary and in- 
duced nervous exhaustion, and the suppressed gout, hysteria, 
neuralgia, insomnia, spasmodic asthma, and epilepsy, to which 
they tuo frequently lead. Dr. Tyrrell thinks that, as hereditary 
influences have much to do with these disorders, curative 
measures ought not to be chiefly directed to the mere alleviation 
of symptoms which, after all, are but the outward and visible 
manifestations of a deep-seated failure of nervous vitality, but 
to the gradual restoration of nervous vigour. The book is the 
outeome of long and patient research; indeed, the author has 
been, to quote his own expression, “ filtering facts from a some- 
what wide sea of experience ” for upwards of thirty years. It 
is written with clearness and common sense, as well as knowledge 
and skill, and we commend its perusal to everybody, except those 
who suffer from chronic mupiel depeecsian, If such people get 
hold of the book they will probably torture themselves quits 
needlessly with imaginary disorders. 
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